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Argentine captain Diego Manama rihn hs over West German 
goalkeeper Harald Schumacher in an exciting moment during last 
night’s World Cap final in Mexico City. But there was no need for the 
Argentine superstar to have been sad. He did not score but his 
brilliance inspired his team to a (tariffing 3-2 victory which gave them 
the. World Cup for the second time in eight years. Match Report page 
3. - (Renter telephoto) 


Madrid bomb blast 


Rabin blames Syrians 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Defence Correspondent 

Defence Minister Rabin revealed 
yesterday that he had “good reason 
to believe" that the terrorist who had 
prepared the bomb that exploded at 
£1 Al*s counter in Madrid last week 
“arrived in Spain on a Syrian pass¬ 
port. and the Syrians knew whom 
they were giving it to." 

• The defence minister was speak¬ 
ing at a symposium on terror at Tel 
\ Aviv university yesterday. 

Despite this, Rabin said that 
“even though state support for ter¬ 
ror is one of the major impediments 
to fighting terror, I suggest we think 
three times before embarking on a 
war against an Arab state that sup¬ 
ports terror. < 

“Israel would have been in i terri¬ 
ble dilemma had it discevexed fcjot- 
steps leading to whatever country. 
Would we have gone to war over 


that, or what wouldjwe have done?” 
he said. “Israel’s aim can only be 
maximum prevention of terror 
attacks and m«Tirtimn damage to 
anybody who tries to harm it." 

“Our goals in fighting tenor,” he 
continued, “must be limited and 
designed so that Israel suffers as few 
casualties as possible; and that the 
terrorists suffer maximum damage.” 

There were other means of press¬ 
uring countries to desist from sup¬ 
porting terror, according to Rabin. 
He noted, for example, that Saudi 
Arabia remained the biggest fman- 
cer of tenor- “but yet I have heard 
no American call on them to stop,” 
Rabin said. 'The opposite is true,” 
he said. “Instead, we bear about 
arms sales and how moderate the 
Saudi Arabians are. ” 

Raimi toMfoepacked audience at. 
the symposium - organized-by .the 
Jaffee Centre for Strategic Stndies to 


Iraqi president accuses 
Israel of fueling Gulf war 


BAGHDAD (AP). - President Sad¬ 
dam Hussein of Iraq yesterday ac¬ 
cused Israel of fu eling the protracted 
war between Iraq and Iran, vowing 
that his country would fight on and 
never bend. 

In a speech to soldiers, the Iraqi 


Israel “provides (bran’s Ayatollah 
Ruhollah) Khomeini and his digue 
with what they- need to prolong the 
war,” said Hussein.. 

He accused “world Zionism” and 
Israel of attempting to prolong the 
war because Iraq was advancing 


leader insisted that the 69-month-old _ quickly and developing socially, eco- 
war was the product of a amspira- nomically, culturally and 1 politically 
cy, in which Israel fuels the flames of ^ ^ international arena, 
conflict.” 

The speech came horns after the “We say to file Israelis and the 
Iraqi high command’s warning that Zionists wherever they are, we say to 
Iran’s use of surface-to-surface mis- the suspicious tyrants in Iran: Iraq 
riles against civilian districts in a has chosen its way of life and wiD 
northern Iraqi city fast week could • proceed, strong and steady, and will 
rekindle the “war of the cities" be- not back off and will be victorious at 
tween the two belligerents. the end, no matter what the difficul- 

The speech was broadcast on the ties were and no matter how long the 
state-nun radio and television. war may fast,” said Hussein. 

Hussein blamed the war on a “big , , _ 

conspiracy...Israel is the party that Unlike other Arab countries, Iraq 

fuels the 0 f conflict." ^ a »“» ^ braeL 


mark 10 years since the Entebbe 
Operation - that state-supported 
terror had given the war against 
terror a different perspective. 

Without the billions of dollars ter¬ 
ror organizations received from 
states such as Saudi Arabia, the Gulf 
states, Iran and Libya, the terrorists 
would not be able to function. 

In addition to Syria allowing use of 
its passports, that country's rede in 
the London attempt to blow up ah El 
AJ airliner in April was well - 
documented, he continued. “If 
either attempt - Heathrow or Mad¬ 
rid - had succeeded, we would have 
had a totally different problem.” 

He warned that “we 
have to be prepared for this even¬ 
tuality as well; to respond with milit¬ 
ary action or other means. But,” he 
added; -“I wcfilrf counsel that we' 
think three times before embarking 
on war." 

Syrian leader fails 
in deaerate bid for 
$500m. Saudi aid 

Post Middle East Staff 

Syrian Vice President Abdul- 
Hahm TOmridam recently made a 
secret trip to the Saudi Arabian city 
of Taif to ask King Fahd for £500 
milli on to stave off a Syrian econo¬ 
mic collapse, according to the Egyp¬ 
tian weekly Ahar Sa ah. 

But Fahd refused the request, dt- 
ing economic poblems of his own, 
the news report said. 

The king reportedly told Khad- 
dam that Saudi Arabia was suffering 
from the decline in oil prices, which 
had created a budget deficit. 

The king said that Saudi Arabia 
would not be able to provide Syria 
with more than the annual $800 
milli on in aid to which it is already 
committed. 


Labour - on a no-win course? 



The Alignment Ministers and 
Knesset Members who are deman- 
■ ding a judicial commission ofinquiry 
into the role of Vice-Premier Yit¬ 
zhak Shamir in the bus hijack cover- 
up may well be leading theirparty up 
a blind alley. 

The Likud will continue to reject 
the demand ad infinitum and the 
Alignment has no way of mustering a' 
Cabinet majority to defeat the 
Likud.. 

Even if, in theory, the Alignment 
managed to create a majority in the 
1 full Cabinet, the Likud could always 
transfer ■ the issue to the Inner 
Cabinet, and block the proposal for 
a judicial inquiiy there, in a tie vote. 

The Likud is in such a strong 
position that it does not need a to 
consider proposals for something 
Jess than a full iaqnhy, if it does not 
wish to. 


ANALYSIS 


ASHER WALLF1SH 


'Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
-knows that if he brings the Govern¬ 
ment down, by resigning, he not only 
violates the coalition agreement, but 
brings about an impossible situation 
in which the only government which 
could emerge would be virtually the 
same as now. 

Peres knows that the Alignment 
will find it hard to muster the neces¬ 
sary Knesset majority for a bill dis¬ 
solving the Knesset. 

IThe brings the Government down 
by losing a vote of no-confidence. 
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Zamir: I 
opposed 

Shin Bet 
package 

By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
For The Jerusalem Post 
Documents implicating Bet 
men and others in a cover-up per¬ 
suaded former attorney-general Pro¬ 
fessor Yitzhak Zamir to press for a 
faB investigation into events follow¬ 
ing the April 1984 bus hijacking. He 
had earlier been inclined to waive 
prosecution if Shin Bet heal Avra- 
ham Shalom had resigned. 

Responding to charges by attorney 
Ram Caspi and several government 
officials that he had countenanced 
last week's widely-criticized 
resignstion/pardoo deal, Zamir said 
that on receipt of the do cuments, be 
had become convinced that “there 
was no option but to proceed with a 
criminal investigation.” 

- Zamir told The Jerusalem Post 
that before receiv ing the “incon¬ 
trovertible” new documents and be¬ 
fore asking Police Inspector-General 
David Krans to start an investiga¬ 
tion, he had been approached by a 
“high-level government source” who 
had broached the possibility of Sha¬ 
lom's voluntary resignation. 

“He wanted to know if (Shalom's) 
r esigna tion would satisfactorily end 
the controversial dispute. At the 
time, I said I’d be willing to consider 
the option,” said Zamir. 

“But new developments in the case 
led me to befieve that aB the suspicions 
were more than well-founded and 
that the issue extended much further 
than originally believed,” said 
Zamir. 

Zamir refused to elaborate on 
whether the documents implicated 
Vice Premier Yi tzhak Shamir. He 
said that a few days before last week’s 
cabinet decision to accept Shalom’s 
resignation and the subsequent pres¬ 
idential pardon of all four GSS men 
involved in the alleged cover-up, he 
had again been asked if he would be 
satisfied with Shalom's resignation. 

• “My answer was an immediate, 
doar-ept ^wiVV^Hrid Zamir. - 

According to Zamir, the furore in 

(Continued ofl back page) 


Peres to face Knesset on GSS 

Deal in court today 


By BENNY MORRIS 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

The focus of interest in the 
Genera] Security Service (Shin 
Bet) affair will switch today to 
the High Court of Justice and the 
Knesset following the postpone¬ 
ment at yesterday's cabinet 
meeting of a derision on whether 
to launch a judicial commission 
of inquiiy. 

Prime Minister Peres’s statement 
in the Knesset this afternoon, de¬ 
fending the government against 
several no-confidence motions, as 
well as the preliminary decisions of 
the High Court, axe likely to affect 
the momentum of the campaign for a 
commission of inquiry. 

The cabinet meeting, studded 
with bitter exchanges between 
Labour and Likud ministers, broke 
up without a vote on the motion by 
Energy Minister Shahal and Com¬ 
munications Minister Rubinstein to 
set up a commission of inquiry to 
probe the alleged cover-up following 
the killing of two captured terrorists 
in April 2984. 

While most Labour ministers, re¬ 
portedly including Peres, backed the 
inquiry motion, TJlnirf leader and 


Vice Premier Shamir lasbed out 
against those he believes are out for 
his political blood. The Labour fi¬ 
gures calling for an inquiiy focused 
on the need to probe “the political 
echelon,” which is code for Shamir, 
who was prime minister in 1984. 

Social Affairs Minister Katsav 
said on television yesterday that Sha- 

Shahal interview—Page 2 

mir had “certainly retroactively 
approved” what happened in 1984. 
It was unclear whether the reference 
was to the cover-up or the killings. 

During yesterday's cabinet meet¬ 
ing. Health Minister Gur called on 
Shamir to resign in view of his “re¬ 
sponsibility” for what happened. He 
charged that Shamir had caused a 
“cancer”. 

Shamir responded that those who 
were calling for an investigation had 
made up their minds in advance. He 
called for an “immediate vote” in 
the cabinet on the motion to set up a 
commission ofinquiry. 

Shamir was quoted as saying 
yesterday: “Let the journalists bark 
and shout for a few days...We won’t 
pay attention to all those gangs (de¬ 


manding a commission of inquiry)." 

Shamir also attacked fonner 
attorney-general Yitzhak Zamir, 
who had demanded an investigation 
of the affair, saying that Zamir had 
“caused damage to the state and 
security." 

The postponement of die vote will 
allow ministers today to seek a possi¬ 
ble compromise between the basic 
Labour demand for a commission of 
inquiry and the Likud's resistance to 
any type of investigation. Labour’s 
Yitzhak Rabin, the defence minis¬ 
ter, and Police Minister Haim Bar- 
Lev yesterday reportedly remained 
unenthusiastic about the "prospect of 
such a commission. 

The two parties will also be able to 
see at least the initial upshot of the 
four petitions on the affair to the 
High Court of Justice, which will be 
heard this afternoon. The petitions 
are directed against the presidential 
pardon of Shin Bet chief Avraham 
Shalom and three of his aides impli¬ 
cated in the killings and the cover- 
up. 

If the court rules against the peti¬ 
tioners on technical (no standing) or 
substantive grounds, the ball will be 
back in the political arena. A court 
(Continued on Page 2. Cot. It 


Alignment gives Peres a free hand 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
and SARAH HONIG 
Jerusalem Post Correspondents 
The Alignment Knesset faction 
last night appeared to be giving 
Prime Minister Peres a free hand to 
advocate some form of inquiry into 
the role of the political echelon in the 
General Security Service (Shin Bet) 
affair, on the understanding that he 
would not present the demand for a 
judicial commission of inquiiy as an 
ultimatum. 

At an agitated three-hour faction 
meeting, held behind closed doors in 
the Prime Minis ter’s Office, Peres 
said that today, as in the past, he 
favoured an examination of the role 
of the political echelon and not just 
of lower officials. 


Prime Minister Peres fast right 
told his Labour Party that he was 
unaware of the Shin Bet cover-up 
until then-attomey-general Yitzhak 
Zamir brought it to his attention 
several months ago. He said he was 
not afraid of an investigation of the 
“political echelons”. 

Peres said he was personally ready 
to face any inquiry into his own role 
in the affair, since be had become 
prime minister in its later stages. 

He said that in his reply to the 
no-confidence motions this after¬ 
noon, he would present the first 
official, detailed account of the 
affair, so that the Knesset and the 
public would be better able to judge 
'for themselves. 

Defence Minister Rabin noted 


that it was virtually impossible to 
conduct a probe now that President 
Herzog had pardoned the head of 
the Shin Bet and three of his senior 
officials. 

Several Alignment MKs told The 
Jerusalem Post that the faction had 
not tried to dictate a course of action 
to the prime minister. After Peres 
bad stated his position and outlined 
the issues, only seven MKs had time 
to speak, though many more had 
their names down. 

Breaking up in good time to watch 
the World Cup final in Mexico, the 
faction derided to continue the dis¬ 
cussion today or tomorrow in light of 
developments in the Knesset no- 
confidence debate and the High 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


thus paving the way for elections, he 
must face foe risk that the Alignment 
could be returned with less seats 
than today, and with less prospect of 
attaining a judicial inquiiy. 

The Alignment Knesset faction 
cannot compel all the Alignment 
Ministers to vote for a judicial in¬ 
quiry. The Labour Party Central 
Committee can so compel them, but 
that step would not produce a 
Cabinet majority, and in any case 
foe Inner Cabinet would always play 
the derisive role, and kill the inquiry 
proposal. 

The High Court would weaken the. 
Alignment case if it threw out the 
pleas against the presidential amnes¬ 
ty procedure. The High Court might 
bolster the Alignment’s resolve if it 
allowed foe pleas, buFit might not 
bolster enough electoral support for 
the Alignment to make elections 
worthwhile, even if elections could 
be brought about, which is doubtful. 

Alignment agitation against Sha¬ 
mir, while perhaps reflecting some 
moral conviction, cannot disguise 
political weakness. The hardbitten 
politicians who are mounting the 
Alignment crusade against Shamir, 
know they could lose by bringing foe 
crusade to its final destination. They 
know that foe inquiry issue vrill only 
remain lethal ammunition, if they 
never shoot it off. 
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IDB 

“LAVWN 

Self-Service 

Satellite 


OpcnSam-Spm, our 40 
“Lavian” satellite 
self-service centers offer 
you a complete range of 
single-stop lightning-fast 
banking services: 
CaspomtATMs, 
Mashov terminals, 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Pbone facilities. 
Computerized 
information units, 
personal mail boxes, and 
time-saving “Ai-Tor” 
receptacles. 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services' 

A must for die 
businessman's desk! 

- the IDB Meteor brings 
you lightning-fast 
account information. 
stock-exchange quotes, 
foreign currency rates, 
electronic mad, 
economic news Hashes, 
articles, telex 
communications etc. 
IDB Meteor is operated 
byELNET. 


IDB 

“MASHOV” 

Self-Service 
Terminals for 
instant banking 
IDB Mashov terminals 
are now installed in all of 
our branches and 
satellites. 

Tbeir lightning-fast 
ekxtrohic capabilities 
enable you to obtain 
instantaneous statement 
printouts foraBmur 
accounts and to effect 
many banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAr 

li ghtning -fast 

dispensers for cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat-another 
widely appreciated 
self-service banking 
facility. Ultra convenient 
for instantaneous 
verification of account 
balances, deposit of 
checks and investment in 
Pakam. A variable now at 
500locations in Israel for 
withdrawals of cash - 24 
hoursadav. 




IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Phone 

facilities 

Designed for people as 
busy as you! Call IDB 
Teiebank. 24 hours a 
day. for courteous 
lightning-fast attention to 
your banking needs. For 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information on your 
accounts is available. \ia 
Teiebank. from 
8am-10pm. 
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INSTANTANEOUS BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 
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Fwwwe rViinuR weather. 

Ycstmby’a Yesterday's Today’s 


Jerusalem 

Uonldty 

■M 

Mtn-Max 

16-23 

Max 

25 

Gotan 

33 

14-26 

28 

Nabariya 

83 

19-27 

26 

Salad 

43 

14-24 

25 

Haifa Port 

— 

' 

— 

Tiberias 

32 

19-32 

34 

Nazareth 

49 

1&-26 

28 


46 

18-29 

31 

Shannon 

44 

17-26 

28 

Td Aviv 

S8 

21-28 

28 

B-G Airport 

53 

19-27 

29 

Jericho 

27 

21-34 

36 

Gaza 

65 

21-27 

28 

Beersbeba 

40 

18-30 

32 

Eilat 

23 

25-37 

38 


In Memorial) 


Distinguished guests and friends 
from Israel and abroad, together 
with representatives of Keren 
Hayesod, Hadassah. The Associa¬ 
tion of Americans and Canadians, 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York and members of the Zion¬ 
ist General Council, yesterday 
joined Bertha Goldstein in unveiling 
the tombstone for her late beloved 
husband. Dr. Israel .Goldstein, who 
passed away last April. 


27 hurt in crash 
north of Eilat 


(Continued from Page One) 

decision against last week's package 
deal would pave the way for a judi¬ 
cial investigation. 

The court, behind closed doors, 
will also resume hearing the petition 
by Rafi Malka, the former senior 
Shut Bet executive, against the Shin 
Bet and the government. Malka is 
demanding reinstatemnt in the ser¬ 
vice. Responding will be Attorney- 
General Yosef Harish. who this time 
will be accompanied to the hearing 
by Yosef Ben-Or. a senior state 
attorney. 
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Consider leaving some intensive care units 

Nurses may step up strike 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
For Tbe Jerusalem Post 

Hospital nurses may decide today 
to intensify their strike and are con¬ 
sidering abandoning some intensive 
care units. 

“We've had it with formulas and 
committees,” said Dana Cohen, one. 
of their leaders. “We are under 
pressure from the nurses in the hos¬ 
pitals to take more drastic action.” 

Talks between the hospital nurses 
and the government are stalemated 
over the issue of separate wage nego¬ 
tiations. The nurses insist on nego¬ 
tiations “with no preconditions.” 
Last night they rejected foe formula 
of talks “in accordance with the 
government's policy,” which would 
allow for their "wage claims to be 
discussed only within the framework 
of the current general public sector 
wage negotiations. 

Hillel, director of the Treasury’s 
wages department, told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post last night, “We are not 
the nuises’ puppets. The govern¬ 
ment won't change its policy. Most 
hospitals are begmnihg to get along 
without them anyway.' 

A skeleton staff of nurses went 
back to work in emergency wards 
and hospital departments yesterday. 


In return, the Health Ministr y can¬ 
celled emergency back-to-work 
orders issued last Thursday but uni¬ 
versally defied. 

Since last Monday, hospitals 
around the country have discharged 
over half their patients,, so that the 
return of some nurses, aided by an 
increased number of volunteeis, pa¬ 
tients’ relatives and doctors on duty, 
has created a situation that nurses at 
Hadassah-Ein Kerem in Jerusalem 
yesterday termed as “better foam 
before the strike." 

But doctors, under strain due to 
the increased workload of the past 
week,-have threatened to join foe 
nurses in abandoning the hospitals. 

Doctors at Hadassah yesterday 
announced that they would no lon¬ 
ger transfer patients from the 
emergency wand to regular wards 
because of the lack of nurses. 


shifts will be NJS 1263 as of tomor -1 
row. 

Susan Gordon, with 16 years 
seniority at Hadassah’sear, nose and 
throat department told The Post 
yesterday “These statistics are pre¬ 
posterous. Last month I worked 15 
evening-night and week-end shifts, 
and only 5 regular day-shifts. We are 
supposed to work 20 shifts a month, 
and most of mine *were in the so- j 
called ‘higher pay* category. I got! 
NIS 750 at the end of foe month. 
After 16 years T can’t accept a posi¬ 
tion as departmental head nurse, 
because then I wouldn’t be able to 
work night and evening shifts and I 
would make much less than I do 


At yesterday’s cabinet meeting 
Prime Minister Peres reiterated the 
government’s opposition to separate 
wage talks with the nurses. 

Nurses were furious at the. Treas¬ 
ury's release of statistics- on their 
wages. The Treasury’s figures indi¬ 
cate that the average gross pay of a 
hospital nurse who works foil time , 
without extra night or weekend 


Pessia Ashki, with 26years senior¬ 
ity is the head nurse of the hospital’s 
oncological department. She works 
four night-shifts a month in order to 
take home NIS 800. 

At Beilinson Hospital in Petah 
Tikva yesterday, nurses responded 
to an urgent csill to assist in a Ceasa- 
xean delivery of twin test-tube 
babies, foe first bom at the hospital. 
The 3$-year-old. Netanya mother, 
who gave forth in her 28th week of 
pregnancy, and the twins were re- 1 
potted to be doing well last night. 


Bus crash parents angered by 
Petah Tikva‘rally for Sabbath’ 


PETAH I lKVA (Itim). — Bereaved 
parents of the vic tims of last year’s 
train-bus collision are upset about 
the “rally for the Sabbath” to be held 
here today - the anniversary — 
according to the Hebrew date - of 
foe children's deaths. 

Nineteen children and three 
adults were killed on June II last 
year when a^bus carrying Petah Tik¬ 
va pupils on h school trip was hit by a 
train at the Habonim junction. 

Thousands of townspeople are ex¬ 
pected at a ceremony to be held at 
5:30 this afternoon at the Sgula 
cemetery. ’ 

The “rally for the Sabbafo”‘is to 
be held two hours lateral the Shalom 
cinema here. Among the speakers 
will be Interior Minis ter Yitzhak 
Peretz, who aroused foxy last year 
when he-said that violation of the 
Sabbath in Petah Tikva had been 
God’s reason for causing the .fatal 
collision. 


.EILAT (Itim). - Twenty-seven peo¬ 
ple were hurt yesterday when a tour-, 
1st bus collided 'irith a lorry* on' the 
Arava road north of here.' *' " 

The accident happened near Kib¬ 
butz Grofit. 


The head of the committee of 
bereaved parents, Aiye Wrobel, saicL 
yesterday, foat 'foey woujcl have pier. 
ferr^cf that Peretz had found a diffe¬ 
rent time, to speak* about the Sab¬ 
bath. Wrobel said he hoped that the 
timing of the Sabbath rally did not 


show any malicious intent, and 
asked that Peretz not come to the 
cemetery. 

A spokesman for foe Petah Tikva 
municipality said* that holding the 
rally today showed insensitivity - 
particularly in light of Peretz’s com¬ 
ments about the deaths. 

But foe or g aniz e r s of foe rally said 
they had not known about foe cere¬ 
mony. Petah Tikva Chief Rabbi 
Baruch Salomon, one of foe leaders 
of the battle against Sabbath movies 
here, expressed anger that he had 
not been invited to foe cemetery. 

Last Friday morning, Salomon 
was convicted of illegal assembly in 
connection with a demonstration at 
the cinema in April. He was given a 
one month suspended sentence and 
fined NIS 750. 

Salomon said yesterday that he 
was not involved in r eported plans 
by refigjoos tirdes to open a syna¬ 
gogue adjacent to foe Heichal cine¬ 
ma. 

At Bar-Dan University, UK Chief 
Rabbi Immanuel Jakobovits told 
seminar. at. thq 

board of trustees meeting,.tjh^ 
religious-secular polarization ~\n 
Israel was having a divisive influence 
on Diaspora Jewry. 


Ministers 
to decide 
on Mormons 
next week 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter. 

The mtemational committee deal¬ 
ing with foe controversial Brigham 
■Young University centre on Mt. Sco¬ 
pus yesterday again deferred a deci¬ 
sion, but the members did decide 
that come what may, next week they 
wiQ vote on the issue. 

The eight-member committee, 
chaired by Religious Affairs Minis - 
ter Yosef Burg, was formed in De¬ 
cember 1985, on the understanding 
that it would submit recommenda- 1 
lions within a fortnight on the fete of 
tire Mormon institution. Yesterday’s 
meeting was adjourned after the 
members had failed to agree on any 
of die four or five proposals submit¬ 
ted. 

These range from stopping con¬ 
struction immediately and compete- 

pretra hnd accepting flfeprcuni$e.j 0 t j 
foe university heads that die centre 
win nbfenpige'm missionary activi¬ 
ties. ■ 


DEAL IN COURT 


The likeliest upshot of tomorrow’s 
bearing - the deferment of a decision 
for at least a week or two to give the 
government pause to prepare its 
answer - will leave the politicians in 
a dilemma. 

Peres is reluctant to bring the issue 
to a cabinet vote that Labour would 
probably lose. But Shahal and 
Rubinstein are pressing for a vote. 
Should the vote go against Labour, 
the two ministers will be in a position 
to demand the break-up of the gov¬ 
ernment, arguing that the part¬ 
nership with the Likud is undermm- 
ingtbc rule of law. 

The Shinui Movement's executive 
bodies are expected to vote against 
remaining in the government if a 
commission of inquiry is not laun¬ 
ched. 

Observers expect that in foe next 
day or two Peres will continue the 
search for a compromise solution, 
perhaps based on a low-key probe by 
a lone investigator. But such a com¬ 


promise will have to satisfy both the 
Likud ministers, who oppose any 
probe, and Labour's rebels, some of 
whom have threatened to quit, or 
have implied that they win quit, if a 
commission of inquiry is not set up. 

Peres will be chary of forcing a 
compromise that will lead to Rubin¬ 
stein’s departure from the cabinet, 
and to the resignation of Minister- 
without-Portfolio Ezer Weizman 
and, possibly, also Shahal, which 
would leave Labour and its affiliates 
In a minority in the cabinet. 

This afternoon, the Knesset is 
scheduled to vote on several no- 
confidence motions on the govern¬ 
ment's handling of the Shin Bet 
affair. Peres, in his reply to the 
motions, is likely to outline his own 
and Labour's stands on foe issue to 
date. Observers will be watching 
Labour’s ranks to see how many 
MKs abstain or vote with the critics 
of the pardon/resignatiem deal. 

It has been learned that Sim Bet 
chief Avraham Shalom is expected 
to remain at his post for another 
three to six months, despite his for¬ 
mal resignation last week. 


a democratic, humanistic essence. 
The Shin Bet scandal savages this 
daim.- 

“It is not hard to understand how a 
co on cry continually prey to terror¬ 
ism can be seized by an impulse to 
strike bade. But Israelis insist that 
they keep that impulse under the 
restraint of adedication to the rule of 
law. This is why, for many Israelis, 
the cover-up is worse than the kill¬ 
ings. The killings are one of those 
thin gs that can happen in a terrible 


moment. The cover-up is something 
that requires connivance by the sys¬ 
tem, a system that is supposed to 
deal responsibly with surrenders to 
terrible moments." 

The editorial, entitled “Again, an 
Israeli Scandal," went on to praise 
foe development of a “wave of revnl- 
sion in foe Israeli public." “Many* 
people are deeply troubled by the 
spectacle of a politically sanctioned 
police atrocity... The political con¬ 
clusions that Israelis draw from this 
latest intelligence breach could yet 
become the most important thing 
about it.” 


Wolf Blazer adds from Washing¬ 
ton: The blanket pardon granted to 
Shalom and three of his rides was 
sharply criticized yesterday by The 
Washington Post. 

In an editorial, the newspaper 
said: “Israel’s pride is to live in a 
condition of war and yet to preserve 
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Apasser-by listens asAbsoqrtkm Minister Ya’acov Tsar reads out the 
names of r e fus e ni ks yesterday In the centre of Jerusalem. The names of 
11,000 Soviet Jem who have hem refused permission to em&ate were 
recited by ministers, Knesset members and other public figures. The 
Public Coandl for Soviet Jewry held the marathon roO-call to draw 
attention to the Soviet authorities’ increaringfy severe treatment of 
refuseniks. . (Rahaimm Israeli) 
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Villagers from Midiya protesting the were JJSH 

otierdemonstrators opposite the affair. Bedrnn demamtag 


Villagers bring olive-tree trunks 

in Hpmnnetetifyn at PM S Office 


.;v« ri " u 


By JOEL GREENBERG 

JowalmPostRcportcr 
Villagers from Mkfcyain the West 
Bank demonstrated' yesterday-in 
front of the Prime Munster’s Office 
to protest against the uprooting of 
olive and fruit trees in and around 
their village two weeks ago. The 
villagers, who say 3,300 trees were 
bulldozed and cat down, stood be¬ 
hind two large uprooted olive-tree 
trunks they had brought to refute 
Haims by foe Israel Lands Adminis¬ 
tration that only four- and five-year- 
old trees had been uprooted. 

The administration says foe trees 


were Illegally planted on state'land, 
i fmujrfi villagers have argued that the 
lands were registered in their names- 

Signs carried by the demonstrators 
said trees as old as 60 years had been 
pufled oot from land which had been 
cultivated by villagers for genera¬ 
tions. Other signs demanded that 
those responsible for the.uprooting 
operation be brought to justice, and 
that foe cultivated areas be returned 
for use by the villagers. 

Nnri el-Uqbi, who has repre¬ 
sented the v illag ers and also chairs 
the Committee for Defence of Be- 
rfirm Rights, requested a meeting 


with Agriculture Minister Arye 
Nehamkin and submitted a letter 
asking him to visit the demonstra¬ 
tors. He received no reply. 

One elderly villager. Yousef Mus¬ 
tafa, who lost some 800 trees and was 
the hardest hit by foe uprooting 
operation, was overcome by emo¬ 
tion and feinted. He was taken to 

hospital by ambulance. 

Villagers later resisted police 
efforts to remove the tree trunks, 
climbing onto foe trees and clinging 
to .them. After further negotiations 
with police at foe scene, foe villagers 
' were lifted from the trees by police. 


Moshe Shahal tells The Post’ . 

GSS case won’t be resolved 
until Shamir explainsliis role 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Alignment Minister Moshe Shah¬ 
al indicated last night that foe 
General Security Service (Shin Bet) 
affair would not be cleared up until 
Vice Premier Yitzhak S hamir had 
answered qnestions on bis role in it. 
And the Energy Minister said the 


been “framed” by those responsible 
for killing foe terrorists. Mordechai 
was eventually cleared by an interna] 
amty court of beating the two prison¬ 
ers to death. . - 

“Without an answer to who was 
responsible for this frame-op, foe 
casewfiTremam open. At this stage. 


Ana me .energy Munster saia me . , 

scandal would remain a threat to fom people have indirectly 
stable- government until those re- 


sponsible were punished. 

S hahal is one of the three cabinet 
members said to be threatening to 
resign unless a fell Inquiry is held 
into foe alleged cover up that foL 

He said the pardoning last week 
byPresident Herzog erf. Shin Bet 
chief Avraham Shalom and several 
top aides, who allegedly ordered foe 
Trillings and then lied and suborned 
witness to cover up bad created “a 
very dangerous precedent." 

“The question is a moral, irifaer 
than a political one," said foe minis¬ 
ter. 

Shahal said Ahif Yitzhak Mor- 
deebri, who at the time of the inci¬ 
dent was chief paratroop officer, had 


smdJbeea {^ven jlaidou,” continued 
the minister. 

“They implied that they did what 
they did with full authorization from 
a higher level, and tins'needs dar-' 
fficatkm.’" ’ -..y • 

1 Asked ,wfro rtfais “highpc/tafeL” 
was;. Shahal:pointed .oat that foe 
Prime -Minister was directly - re¬ 
sponsible for the Shin Bet, and that 
Shamir had been premier at the 
time . “He has some questions to 
answer,” be added. 

About foe affect of foe affair on 
wflrinnal unity, foe'government and 
minister said: “Without getting an 
answer to' who is responsible and 
punishing them for what has hap¬ 
pened, there is no way we can say 
well go on with business as usual.” 


Kashrut supervisor 
for paper plant 

The appointment of a moshgiah ■ 
(kashrut supervisor) to verify the ' 
“kashrut” of the paper manufac¬ 
tured at the Hadera paper mills has 
resolved a dispute between the plant 
and the Eda Haredit. 

The nUra-Ortbodox Eda Haredit 
had M rljpr announced that since the . 
plant employs Jews on Sbabbat, “all 
the books printed with paper from 
this factory are considered mitzva . 
haba be’aveira ftiWUKng a command- 
mwrf by committing a sin. The reli¬ 
gious court therefore ruled that peo- j 
pte most not boy.thcfr books from the 
company. 

■ Hie Lab our Ministry has also 
pressed charges against the plant for 


A facing 
jjndt rc|K 


FREEHAND 


Shah-hart {taring the month of Jmte in 
vitiation, of the lawi'an, work boprs , 
and rest days. 

. The dispute was resolved when the , 
factory agreed to employ a super- ^ 
visor to ensure that no Jews work on . 
Sbabbat and foe factory’s managing _ 
dir ector promised that only Arabs 
would be allowed into the plant on 
Shabbat. 

The company’s attorney explained 
that the employment of Jews on 
Shabbat had become necessary in 
Jnne when Arab workers stayed 
away to observe the month-long 
Ramadan fasti 
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(Continued than Page One) 
Court hearings, both to be held 
today. 

In foe Likud the most common 
view yesterday was that “Labour 
never intended to let Shamir be 
p rime minister. This is foe time and 
way in which they are fbflmg rota¬ 
tion," as one senior Herat minister 
: told The Post. 


What makes this crisis different to 
the previous ones is that the Likud is 
ready to face elections. There ponld 
not be a better issue for the Likud, it 
is said in Metzudat Ze’ev, foe Herat 
headquarters. 

“It’s a gift on a silver platter," one 
Likud minister told The Post. Likud 
.politicians no longer believe- that 
Labour win go through with tire 
rotation, or that the Likud will have 
a better issue to take to the voters. 


Moreover, Likud sources say that 
no one in foe party would agree to 
replace Shamir. Such a move would 


be tantamount to political suicide. 
Shamir’s popularity in Herat is at an 
unprecedented level and Herat is 
known to rally round party figures 
under attack from outside. 

Shamir’s greatest rival in Herat, 
David Levy, yesterday quickly de¬ 
nied rumours that he would chal¬ 
lenge Shamir for the top spot on the 
party* 8 Knesset list. Levy, it is said in 
Herat, has learned bis lesson from 
whathappenedin 1984 to Mordechai 
Zipori when he was ousted from the 
Knesset.list for his stand against 
Ariel Sbaron.and Shamir during the 
Kahan lnqopy. 

It was still not dear yesterday how 
the National Religions Party’s Yosef 
• Bui* would vote if the cabinet was 
.asked to decide on holding an in¬ 
quiry. Burg has kept silent so far, 
despite a call by NRP secretary- 
general Zevulrm Hammer to vote 
with foe Likud against a probe. - 

■Whatever Borg does, though, the 
Likud has an edge in foe cabinet. 


3 Arab youths held 
in rape of tourists 

HAIFA (Itim).-Three Jenin youths ■ 
were arrested yesterday on suspidon 
of raping two English tourists sleep¬ 
ing on a beach here. 

One of foe three, a minor, was 
yesterday remanded into custody for 
10 days by foe magistrate’s court. 
The other two, aged 19 and 20, are to 
•be brought to court today. 

The tourists, who were visiting ' 
Haifa, were asleep on foe Bat Galim 
beach last Tuesday when they were 
allegedly seized and raped - by foe ‘ 
three.. 
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Rosenne meets with lawyers over Pollard 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON- - Israeli Ambas¬ 
sador . Meir Rosenne consulted 
yesterday with Haim Zadok and 
Ram Caspi, the two Tel Aviv 
lawyers here to meet tins wpek with 
Justice Department officials investi¬ 
gating the PoEardowe. 

Rosenne Iras been instructed to 
join Zadok and Caspi at all their 
meetings this week with the U.S. 
attorney for the District of Col¬ 
umbia, Joseph DeGenova, and 
other U.S. officials. Those sessions 
are expected to begin today: 

The two lawyersjrave come to 


Washington to establish the ground- 
rules for U.S. questioning of Israeli 
Air Fence Colonel Aviam Sella, ac¬ 
cused by the Justice Department of 
conspiring with Pollard and three 
other Israeli offi cials in an espionage 
ring. The lawyers are also here to tie 
up other loose .ends.of the Pollard 
care, according to Israeli officials. 

The Pollard and Shin Bet scandals 
have seriously embarrassed Israeli 
diplomats, who are finding it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to explain exactly 
what’s going on back home. 

The New York Tones , in a report 
from Jerusalem, noted that Prime 


minister Peres had “changed his 
position , many times-in foe'last 
mouth - first opposing any inquiry,- 
then suppo r t in g one, then o p pos in g 
it again and most recently seeming to 
lean toward the idea...". 

The report quoted Israeli officials 
as saying that dissatisfaction with his 
leadership appears to be widespread 
in foe. Labour Party. “His handling 
of foe Shin Bet scandal in particular 
has shocked many liberals and civil 
liberties groups, who had looked on 
the Prime Minister as an' ally,** wrote 
TOTier correspondent Thomas Fried¬ 
man. 


WBh< * eP SZf , ^S nCe 5 edeath ' Df '"fear I 

- -• grandfather and gr^at grandfather ■ ■ 


GERSHON SIMPSON ^ 

Tha funeral tpok place at Mount of Olives on Sunday, June 29.1986. 
Sonia Simpson 

Effiel Simpson^andfamily 
and Phil Rosen and family 
Seymour, and Lenore Simpson and 

Leo and Nanra Simspson am/famlly. - 

Shiva at 24 Rahov Dakar, Petah Tikva. 
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rOBEICH NEWS/SPOUTS _ _ 

b .S. may seek doserties with anti- apartheid groups 

i review of S. Africa policy 


Monday, June 30,1986 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


No need to cry, Argentina 


WASHINGTON. - President Ronald Reagan has 
J^ er ® d a to P level reappraisal of U.S. policy 
towards South Africa, including the possibility of 
c orer links between Washington and the banned 
A&iwn Nanona! Congress (ANC), a senior gov¬ 
ernment official said. 6 

The official, who requested anonymity, said on 
Saturday night that Mr. Reagan had asked senior 
Mate Department officials and the National 
security Council to study possible changes in U.S. 
nan dung of the South African situation. 

But he added that the move did not amount to 
abandoning Washington’s so-called “constructive 
enpgement” policy towards Pretoria, and would 
not alter strong U.S. opposition to economic 
sanctions. 

The official said the government was ootablv 
considering establishing closer link s with anti¬ 
apartheid groups in South Africa, including the 
outlawed ANC, the most powerful guerrilla 
movement fighting to topple the white minority 
government 

Washington still plans to work closely with 
Britain in promoting a negotiated settlement to 


the South African crisis, the official said. 

In Johannesburg yesterday, thousands of 
heavily-armed Zulu waniors poured into the 
black township of Soweto to hear their moderate 
leader Mangosuthu Buthelezi give guarded 
approval to South African government reforms. 

It was the first political meeting in Soweto, a 
stronghold of anti-apartheid black radicalism,' 
since the government imposed a state of emergen¬ 
cy on June 12. 

The Zulu chief made a spectacular entry aboard 
a white helicopter into Soweto’s Jabulam stadium, - 
which was packed with about l2,OOOpeople. 

He told the tally a proposed multi-racial advis¬ 
ory council - the government's first real effort to 
bring blacks into government - could'herald “the 
final yictoiy in the black struggle for liberation.” 

But he stressed he would have nothing to do 
with the council unless Nelson Mandela, jailed life 
president of the African National Congress, was 

ban on ttwANC was lifted.' P° SCBMKIS * 

And he warned that there would be no political 


p rogress until the state erf emergency was lifted. 

There was a heavy security force presence 
around die'stadium and all present, mrfnding 
journalists, were searched for firearms. But the 
Zulus, who made up most of the crowd - many of 
them dressed in die animal skins of traditional 
Zulu garb - were allowed to keep their spears, 
axes and fighting sticks. 

. A± one point, as Chief Buthelezi was leading the 
crowd in a hymn for peace, a group of about 200 
warriors pranced into.the stadium, waving their 


The National Council, to be (haired by Presi¬ 
dent Pieter Botha, has been presented as a 
xunltirada] national forum in which to negotiate 
the constitutional future of South Africa. 

But it is widely regarded as having no chan ce to 
succeed if Chief Buthelezi, leader of the tribal 
homeland of KwazuIu, refuses to serve on it 
The Zulu chief remains equivocal about his 
participation, but he said yesterday that blacks 
would be “foolhardy” to reject the council out of 
hand if it was really aimed at negotiating a new 
constitution acceptable to the blacks. (AFP, AP) 


U.S. ‘seriously studying’new Gorbachev missilebid 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev, in a pri¬ 
vate letter to President Ronald 
Reagan, has offered another com¬ 
promise version of his proposal to 
curb medium-range nuclear missiles 
in Europe, a U.S. official said Satur¬ 
day night. 

While details were not divulged, 
the official, who spoke on. condition 
of anonymity, said, “We are serious¬ 
ly considering their offer and con¬ 
sidering a response to it.” 

The letter was delivered to 
Reagan by Yuri Dubinin, the new 


Soviet ambassador here, who pre¬ 
sented his credentials along with 
other new ambassadors at a formal 
White House ceremony last Mon¬ 
day. 

Since Gorbachev took office in 
March, 1985, he has unveiled a num¬ 
ber of proposals for reducing Soviet 
and U.S. medium-range missiles in 
Europe, and has made other over¬ 
tures to reverse the weapons build¬ 
ups on both sides. 

But Gorbachev has invariably 
linked his offers to restrictions on 
Reagan's quest for an anti-missile 


shield, 

known popularly as “Star Wars’ 
could c an y the arms competition 
into space. Reagan, determined to 
explore space-based- defences, has 
consistently turned Gorbachev 
down. 

President Reagan, in an interview 
published by a Pans weekly yester¬ 
day, said he believed Gorbachev 
wanted a summit meeting, and the 
ordy problem was setting a date. 

“Obviously, I want one too,” be 
told the magazine Le Point. 

Reagan rejected a suggestion that 


the summit should take place in Paris 
to get round any reluctance on Gor¬ 
bachev's part to come to the U.S. 

He recalled that at their first meet¬ 
ing in Geneva it was agreed to meet 
again this year in the U.S. But Mos¬ 
cow refused to attend a preparatory 
session for-the summit after the U.S. 
bombing of Libya in April. 

The interview was given in the 
run-up to this week’s centenary 
celebrations in New York for the 
Statue of Hberty-a gift from France 
-which will be attended by President 
Francois Mitterrand. 


Peru facing threat of coup, 
Brandt reports after visit 


BONN. - Former chancellor "Willy 
Brandt, who returned from a visit to 
Peru last week, has warned that 
there is an immin ent danger of a 
coup there, a spokesman for 
Brandt's Serial Democrats (SPD) 
said yesterday. 

Wolfgang Clement said Brandt, 
chairman of the socialist Interna¬ 
tional, told a meeting of the SPD 
executive in Munich Saturday that 
left-wing guerrilla violence was help¬ 
ing pave the way for a takeover by 
forces opposed to Peruvian Presi¬ 
dent Alan Garcia's moves towards 
democracy and social reform. 

Brandt, who is also chairman of 
the SPD, was in Tima for a meeting 
of the Socialist International, which 

by p *^Sendifero^^^^S 1 *; 

(SiiiiiSSg Patti) guerrillas. Yhe ‘i£r ’ 
volt^ weip quashed by the ffrifit&sy. 
with the loss of at least 156Iives-the 
official figure-most of them prison¬ 


ers who bad surrendered. 

. In Lima, meanwhile, a presiden¬ 
tial spokesman said an investigation 
into the slaying of the prison inmates 
could spread into the ranks of the 
military. At least 100 members of the 
paramilitary police, the Republican 
Guard, have already been jailed in 
connection with the slayings, accord¬ 
ing to Justice Minister Luis Gonzalez 
Posada. 

“I believe Peru must not let this 
crime be covered up,” Gonzalez 
said. 

Other foreign observers in Tim a 
have also said that if the investiga¬ 
tion spreads to the militaiy, it could 
mean a confrontation with Peru's 
generals who ruled the country from 

. cut's; Tarty.’ 

' poster betotislie'tbqk office last July' 
after winning an election. (Reuter, 
AP) 


Yugoslavs elect 
younger ruling 
body and chief 

BELGRADE (AFP). - Yugoslav 
Communist officials Saturday night 
elected a new, more youthful Cen¬ 
tral Committee, but stuck to the 
current Old Guard socialist policies 
rather than vote economic reforms. 

The Central Committee counts 
165 seats, 127 of which were filled by 
new /officials, most of them under 
age 40. 

The delegates to the 13th congress 
of the Communist League also 
elected a new 23-member Pres¬ 
idium, and a new presidium leader, 
Milanko Renovica, 58, who replaces 
Vidoje Zazkovic. The league’s new 
secretary is Radisa Garic, 48. Both 
are Serbs. 

r 



MHanfco Renovica, new head of 
the Presidium of Yugoslavia’s 
Communist League. (Reuter) 


SITES-TO-SEA TOUR 
FROM JERUSALEM TO THE DEAD SEA 
AND THIS TIME LIKE A KING! 

' A combined vacation at two magnificent hotels. 


3 nights at the Moriah Jerusalem and 3 nights at the 

Moriah Dead Sea 




A week of pleasure with many gifts and perks. 

Price for one week: erj 

NIS. 397 per person in a double room (bed and breakfast) ' 

NIS. 153 single supplement J__ 

NIS. 495 per person in a double room (half boarding 
N)S. 172 single supplement 
All prices Include 15% VAT and service charge. 

Free accommodation for children under 18 sharing their parents 1 room. 

SEVEN DAYS OF ABSOLUTE LUXURY AT A SPECIAL PRICE. 

Isneanl hoktora may pay Hi *>ur equal kuMmante {ttnfcudtothudoBw). 

Prices fcr teruaUa only and are subject to dims®# in aovermwnt poBcy.Vabd tfll 31 MB 

Moriah Jerusalem—Tel: 03-232232 
Moriah Dead sea — Tel: 057-84222 
Offices of the Moriah Hot ate — 

Moriah Deed Sm Spa HeW Tet 03-217088,219266. 
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ISRAEL POSTAL AUTHORITY 

Competition for the design of 
new emblem and logo for 

The Postal Authority 

be Postal Authority, together with The Israel Association of 
npUc Designers, announces a closed conpdltbi for the 
lesign of* new emblem and logo for the Postal Authority. 

he winners of the competition wfll 

icetve prizes as foUows.- ___ 

Hist prize— NIS 4*500 Second prize—NIS 2,000 

Third prize—NIS 1,000. 

rooosab should be arfraritted foe Dfrector-Genetal, tsrad Postal Authority, 
37Derech Hahaaana.Tel Aviv 61 999, Central Sorting Office BuUding. Root 
.T he last date for submitting entries—Sunday Angnst 17.1986, at 1230 
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Protests at Turk premier’s 
visit to northern Cyprus 


NICOSIA (Reuter). - Turkish 
Prime Minister Turgot Ozal will pay 
his first visit to breakaway Northern 
Cyprus on Wednesday, to the fury of 
Athens and the Cyprus government. 

The visit, which has been angrily 
denounced in Athens and criticized 
by U.S., Soviet, European, UN and 
non-aligned movement officials, 
coincides with deadlock in UN 
efforts to reunite the two communi¬ 
ties in a federal republic. 

Cyprus's 56-seat House of Repre¬ 
sentatives last week passed a unani¬ 
mous resolution urging UN action to 
stop Ozal’s visit. Hot Turkish Cyp¬ 
riot leader Rauf Denktash said that 
the House, from which his commun¬ 
ity-withdrew annd mtercoimnnnal • 
strife inT960; tonid not speafc-foraD 
Cypntitst\*i ' J ‘ 


■ “Mr. Ozal is coming to the Tur¬ 
kish republic of Northern Cyprus as 
our guest, and this has nothing to do 
with the south,” he told reporters. 

Turkey Invaded and occupied 
Cyprus’s northern third in 1974. It 
prorides more than half tire break¬ 
away state’s $99 million 1986 budget, 
along with development aid and 
some $26 million in loans from the 
Turkish state-owned bank, Ziraat 
Bankasi. 

T urkish officials say the emphasis 
of file risat vitl be economic. Turkish 
Cypriots, whose per capita income is 
one third that of the Greek Cypriots, 
are keen to use foe visit to attract 
more business investment to a stag¬ 
nant economy. 

. Ozal mil be accompanied by a 
grbup of prominent Turkish 
businessmen.. 


U.S. Senator in ‘apparent suicide’ 


WASHINGTON (Renter). - Sena¬ 
tor John East was found dead at his 
home in Greenville, N.C. yesterday, 
the victim of an apparent suicide, a 
spokesman said. He was 55. 

East’s body was found in his car by 
an aide, his press secretary Jerry 
Woodruff said. 

It was an “apparent suicide,” 
Woodruff said. He had no further 
information. 

A police spokesman added only 
that the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion, the State Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion and local police were called to 
the scene, a police spokesman said. 

East, a Republican, was elected to 


the Senate from North Carolina in 
1980. He announced last September 
that he would not seek a second 
six-year terra. 

A lawyer and former political sci¬ 
ence professor at East Carolina Uni¬ 
versity, East was a dose political ally 
of North Carolina's senior senator 
Jesse Helms. 

East missed much of the 1985 
legislative sessions because of a se¬ 
rious problem with an illness that 
forced him into the hospital for treat¬ 
ment. He had been confined to a 
wheelchair since contracting polio 
when he was 24 years old. 


Leading dissidents not included 


Jeruzelski: Partial amnesty 
due for political opponents 


WARSAW (Reuter). - Polish Com¬ 
munist leader Gen. Wojciech 
Jaruzelski offered a partial amnesty 
to political opponents yesterday 
when he opened his party’s first 
congress since the 1981 Solidarity 
crisis, but indicated that many lead¬ 
ing dissidents would be excluded. 

The Amnesty proposal was in¬ 
cluded in a four-hour speech to the 
congress, attended by Soviet Party 
chief Mikhail Gorbachev, which 
ranged over every aspect of Poland’s 
social, economic and political life. 

Jaruzelski gave few details of the 
clemency measure under prepara¬ 
tion but underlined that it wold not 
be extended to political prisoners 
who bad been sentenced again after 
benefiting from previous amnesties. 

The condition would mean that 
prominent Solidarity activists with 
earlier convictions such as Wlady- 
slaw Frasyniuk, jailed last year for 
agoing a general stoke call, would 
not Tie freed. 

Political sources said, however, 
there appeared to be scope for the 
release of Adam Michmk and Bog¬ 
dan Lis who were jailed with Ftasy- 
niuk and possibly Zbigniew Bujak. 


and others facing trial on charges 
including attempting to overthrow 
the state. 

Bujak, Solidarity’s underground 
leader, was captured last month in 
what the authorities hailed as a pre¬ 
congress coup after spending more 
than four years in hiding. 

In Poznan, several thousand de¬ 
monstrators were blocked by police 
yesterday when they tried to march 
after a sermon preached by cardinal 
Jozef Glemp to commemorate 1956 
riots in which dozens of workers 
protesting against firing conditions 
were shot dead by security forces. 

The sermon was careful to avoid 
provoking the present government 

Eyewitnesses said a number of 
demonstrators were beaten and de¬ 
tained by club-wielding police who 
also snatched a banner emblazoned 
with the emblem of the banned Soli¬ 
darity free trade mrion. 

The banner was earlier unfurled in 
front of Glemp outside the Peter and 
Paul Cathedral where be and 50 
other cardinals and bishops cele¬ 
brated mass in the open air before a 
congregation of30,000. 



Tour Va’ateh 

wzo. Aliya and Absorption Dept 

invites 

VISITORS FROM ABROAD 

to a 

One Day Tour of Central Galilee 
(visiting Canroel and tbs Segev area) 
on Thursday, July 3,1986, departing from Tel Avfv. 

The charge for the trip »the equivalent of $530, 
which covers the cost of lunch at a moshav. 

For and regtetraljon,cafl 258311, ext 28 , or266842, 

or come to 12 Kaplan Street—Tel Aviv— 8th floor, room 602. 
Office hours: Sunday-Thuraday, 8a.m.-2 p.m. p Friday 8 aju.-l2 noon. 
Come to us with aU your aflya Inquiries. 



Post Sports Staff 


Diego Maradona proved the cor¬ 
rectness yesterday of his own thesis 
that the brilliant Argentinian team 
did not consist of only one player. 
Argentina’s thrilling 3-2 victory over 
West Germany was very much a 
team effort. In fact, the Germans’ 
allocation of first Waiter Matthaeus, 
and then, after Matthaeus, got a 
yellow card, of Kari-Hdnz Foerstcr, 
to mark Maradona out of the game 
resulted in his team-mates being 
freed to demonstrate their incompa¬ 
rable skills. Maradona provided 
openings for them despite the Ger¬ 
man efforts to subdue him. He 
proved, not only that he is one of the 
greatest players ever to perform in 
the World Cup, but that he led one 
of the finest teams. 

West Germany got off to a great 
start, and for the first IS minutes 
managed to put the Argentines out 
of their stride by fast but dean 
marking. Lothar Matthaeus stuck 
closer to Diego Maradona than the 
Argentine's shadow. But the Ger¬ 
mans paid a heavy price for allocat¬ 
ing this task to Matthaeus - it meant 
that he was out of the attack. The 
game was very dean throughout the 
first half. 

Maradona earned a booking for 
dissent in the 18th minute afterWest 


Germany had won a free-kick on the 
edge of the penalty area. Eder, on 
the left, freed Briegel, who steamed 
for the area, only to be brought 
down by defender Jose Luis Brown. 

Brazilian referee de Romnldo 
Arppi decided the foul was just out¬ 
side the box. Allots touched the kick 
back to Brehme, who scored in simi¬ 
lar circumstances against France in 
the semifinal, but this time his shot 
was saved by goalkeeper Pnmpido. 

In the 22nd minute West German 
midfielder Lothar Matthaeus was 
also booked by the referee for a 
harsh foul on Maradona. This foul 
was to spell disaster for the German 
team. Jorge Burrucfaaga floated in the 
free-kick from the right flank, de¬ 
ceiving West German goalkeeper 
Toni Schumacher with the flight. 
Schumacher missed the ball. Brown 
soared like an eagle at the far post, 
planting his header into the empty 
net. 

Argentina maintained their lead 
for the rest of the half, and gradually 
became masters of the midfield. 

West Germany, wearing an un¬ 
familiar green-and-white stripe were 
first into the attack, building a neat 
move on the left flank through Felix 
Magath, Hans-Peter Briegel and 
Kari-Heinz Rummenigge. 

Maradona was the victim of fouls 
in quick succession by Klaus Allofs 
and Norbert Eder but also found 
time to send Argentina away on a 
dangerous move when he fastened 
on to a bad back pass by Allofs. 

In the 55th minute Jorge Valdano 
put Argentina 2-0 up when Marado¬ 
na's astute pass put him dear down 
the left and he coolly sidefooied the 
ball past the advancing SchumacheT 
into the far corner for his fourth 
World Cup goal. 



Yankees in awful slump 


NEW YORK (AP). - Lloyd Moseby 
homered twice and Jimmy Key 
pitched a seven-hitter as the Toronto 
Blue Jays beat New York 7-4 in 
Saturday’s baseball action, marking 
the first time the Yankees have ever 
lost nine straight at Yankee Stadium 
where they have played for 62 years. 


Suanty s gura Detroit 8, MBmmkee Si 
Torootal, New Varfc 4: Boston 7. Baltimore J: 
Chicago 4, Oakland 1; Minnesota 7, Kansas 
City i Texas 5. Seattle 2; California 9. Cleve- 

* NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Saturday’s games; New York S, Chicago 2; 
Montreal 3, Pittsburgh 2; San Framdsco 5. 
Cincinnati 1; Atlanta S, San Diego 3; Phi¬ 
ladelphia 7, St. Louis 4,10 kmings; Houston 6, 
Los Angela 4. 


I LOVE IT. Argentinian 
defender Jose Brown hugs the 
ball after heading it into the net 
for Argentina's first goal. 

On the hour Germany added 
another forward when the gangling 
Deiter Hoeness replaced Felix 
Magath. Briegel went into the book 
after 62 minutes when he fouled 
Ricardo Enrique and the Germans 
were struggling to make any im¬ 
pression on the game. 

In the 73rd minute the Germans 
got one back when veteran Karl- 
Heinz Rummenigge stabbed the hall 
home from close range in the stvle 
for which he is famous, after Briegel 
had headed on a Brehme comer. 
This made the score 2-1. 

Five minutes later, to the amaze- 
mem of everyone, the Germans 
equalized at 2-2, when Voller 
headed home following a comer 
conceded unnecessarily bv coal- 
keeper Pompido. But Argentina 
were not to be denied. In the 84th 
minute Argentina were back in front 
as Burruchaga got away on the right, 
cut into the area and slotted the ball 
past Schumacher. 


Seeds melted in the Wimbledon heat 


WIMBLEDON. - Wimbledon is 
more than just a tennis tournament; 
it’s a British garden party known for 
beautifully landscaped grounds and 
persistent rains, for chilly winds and 
Jimmy Connors thrilling the crowds 
with his street-fighter brand of ten- 

i 1 ’RusyearitVdffiferent- drasticiily 
differen£ 

The sun has been a constant visi¬ 
tor, at least since the second day, 
bringing with it soaring tempera¬ 
tures and straw hats. Connors dis¬ 
appeared, strutting, along with the 
spring rains that washed out much of 
the first-day play last Monday. 

And defending champions Boris 
Becker and Martina Navratilova are 
being joined for the second week, 
which starts today, by Australians 
Pat Cash, John Fitzgerald and Di¬ 
anne. Balestrat, Italy’s Raffaella 
Reggi, and Czechoslovakia's Mflos- 
lav Medr, among others. 


With the temperature soaring to 38 degrees 
under a Mazing son, Regg) upset fourth seeded 
OaniBa Kobde-KBsch of West Germany to 
become the tint UaBan women to ranch the 
fourth round since 15*5 and only the second 
since World War EL 

When Medr captmed Ms Ufad-round match 
on Saturday, Mt h - sce dcd Stefan JEdberg of 
Sweden Joined a growing list of seeded players to 
be sent packing earlier than expected. The fans 
with'tickets far tfaexecond week wfll mtas seeing 
John Kriek, Andres Gomez, GnDfermo VDas, 
Martin* J ake, Kevin. Correa, Pun Shrirer, 

Wendy TBnrt«H. twKy BhuHl —I, aMniiiij 

bi haif of Che population of Sweden. 

But the lawn party continues to¬ 
day, after a day of rest, both on and 
off the courts in this London suburb. 
And the forecast calls for continued 
sunny skies and high temperatures. 

• Becker’s nerves survived a fraught 
first week despite a suggestion from 
his latest victim that the West Ger¬ 
man teenager may self-destruct. 

AmtraBna Paul McNamee, who acted a act 
Ikwn the champion in the third raaud match on 
Saturday, was adamant afterw a rds that tbc 
pressure cmdd yet cum Becker to crumble. 
“As moo as the match got dose, be started 


freakhut out," said McNamee. a fanner Wimb¬ 
ledon doubles champion, •‘fit’s Us own worst 
enemy, pntftag so much pressure on Umsdf." 

“Hit cant win it In that name of mind, that’s 
dear. As soon as the sets get dose, he was a 
totally tMTerant player. If be doesn’t deal with It 
better than be is at the moment, he won't win it 
Someone ebe b going la exploit that." 

Becker, at 17, becojntt theyoungest r 
ever and the first.unseeded men's' 
champion last year, served 14 aces 
and 12 double faults, but denied that 
Ms nerves were jangling 

“OT coarse there fa a lot ofpwsmre. Ink k was 
because I couldn't Snd my rhythm on service 
returns. So of course I got a Btde nervous out 
there. I couldn't put the ball hi the court. When 
I play like that. 1 have to try everything I can. 

JACK LEON adds: 

Israelis Shahar Perkis and Amos 
Mansdorf came within a whisker of 
creating a major upset at Wimble¬ 
don, when they stretched two-time 
doubles champions Peter McNa¬ 
mara and Paul McNamee of Australi 
to 64,6-2,4-6,6-7,64 in first-round 
doubles played oveT the weekend. 



SOUTH AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS 
HAS A NEW 

PAYMENT PLAN! 




Monthly 

Unlinked Shekel Payments 

(Nominal interest charge). 

(Tax exempt passengers can pay off in 9 months in US Dollars). 



And that’s not all... 

S.A.A. passengers enjoy the following 
exclusive benefits in South Africa: 


* Southern Sun and Hobday hm luxury 
accommodation from 5 20 per person daily 
(inducting breakfast). 

* Hertz car rental from SI 5 per day 
(including unlimited kins., insurance, 
taxes). 

* Flights to allS.A.A. desunanohs mS A. 
with our special “See South Africa" ticket 


Nothing matches SJLA for value, 
service and in-flight comfort. 

For more details, call your travel agent 
or SJLA. offices at: 

03-658388,657759,659196 


And SAA' makes it even easier 





WE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 





SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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Commander Ben-Shushan: 

Upgrade the fleet 
or by 1992 there’ll 
be no Israel Navy 


Monday 


,June30,19®* Tb.W-aW 


post page Four 


Post Defence Reporter 

The Israel Navy yesterday re¬ 
vealed its latest acquisition, an anti¬ 
submarine helicopter which will 
boost the service's attack capabili¬ 
ties. At the same time the comman¬ 
der of the Navy warned that if the 
government did not take some cru¬ 
cial decisions soon about upgrading 
the fleet, “then there will be no Navy 
in 1992.” 

Referring to plans to equip the 
service with Saar V missile boats and 
new submarines, OC Navy Aluf 
(Maj.-Gen.) Avraham Ben-Shushan 
said that eight to 10 years were 
needed to plan, develop and pro¬ 
duce a major weapons system. The 
authorities have spent years evaluat¬ 
ing and re-evaluating these systems, 
but they still exist on the drawing 
board only. 

“The time for reflection and con¬ 
sideration of alternative solutions 
has passed,” stressed Bea-Sbushaa. 

Contracts have to be signed with 
the Americans by the beginning of 
next year to meet the 1992 target 
date for equipping the fleet with Saar 
V missile boats and new Dolphin- 
class submarines, Ben-Shushan told 
reporters in advance of Navy Day, 
being marked today. 

The Arab navies are not marking 
time and are reinforcing their fleets 
with the latest weapons from the 
East and West. The principal naval 
threat facing Israel is the Syrian 
navy, which has up-to-date Ossa n 
missile boats, submarines and anti¬ 
submarine helicopters. The Soviet- 
supplied Sepal ground-to-sea cruise 
missile in the Syrian arsenal has a 
300-kilometre range and is almost 
capable of hitting Tel Aviv, said 
Ben-Shushan. 

Because of financing problems, 
Israel has been forced to him to the 
U.S. to help upgrade its fleet. The 
whole budget for re-equipping the 
fleet was “a mere SI .2 billion. The 
accounting mistakes in the Lavi 
programme could pay for the Navy's 
budding plans,” said Ben-Shushan. 
The cost would be some $5 20 m. for 
the missile boats in the U.S. and 
about $450m. on submarines, more 
than half of this to be spent in Israel. 

Since there are no shekels to fi¬ 
nance budding the Saar V boats in 
Haifa, which has the expertise to 
construct them, the craft will have to 
be budt in the U.S. But since the 
U.S. Navy dppofcfcS MdfH^ dks« 


submarines, they will have to be 
built elsewhere. The Israel Ship¬ 
yards does not have the expertise to 
construct a complete submarine in 
Haifa so they will be built partly in 
Europe and finished in Haifa, said 
the commander. 

Ben-Shushan noted that the re¬ 
cent visit by a U.S. delegation 
headed by Assistant Under¬ 
secretary of Defence Dov Zakheim 
had found that all the Navy’s figures 
for the development and production 
of new craft had been correct, and 
had required only a decision on the 
political level to proceed. 

The IDFs new helicopter, the 
Dolphin, is a development of the 
French Aerospatiale Dauphin and is 
manufactured for the U.S. Coast 
Guard by Aerospatiale Helicopter 
Corporation in Texas with engines 
and equipment of U.S. manufacture 
accounting for about 60 per cent of 
the total cost of each aircraft. 

According to Jane's All the 
World's Aircraft, two Dolphins, pro¬ 
cured with U.S. foreign military 
sales funding, have been delivered to 
Israel for evaluation to meet a re¬ 
quirement for up to 20 helicopters 
for the IDF. The Dolphin revealed 
yesterday was described as an anti¬ 
submarine weapon and Ben- 
Shushan said that it had '“widened 
the navy's horizons.” 

The U.S. Coast Guard uses the 
aircraft for short-range recovery 
(rescue) missions-and according to 
Jane's it has a range of 760 
kilometres at a maximum speed of 
200 kph. 

The Dauphin from which it was 
developed has various attack con¬ 
figurations and the French manufac¬ 
turers fit these craft with air-to- 
surface missiles and anti-submarine 
detection derices which are lowered 
into the water. Other versions can 
detect threats over long ranges while 
Cracking 10 targets simultaneously. 
In addition to attacking hostile 
warships, the helicopter can be util¬ 
ized for coastal surveillance and ship 
escort duties, and to provide over- 
the-horizon target destination for 
long-range anti-ship missiles laun¬ 
ched from ship to shore. 

The Israeli Dolphin is carried on 
Saar IV missSe boat and is Sown by 
.three IAF crewmen under the orders 
of die ship's commander. 
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Tito’s son suspects 

his father knew ot 
Waldheim’s war role 

_ MMX rrtrSfDV _ _ ta tffljf. ' 


waiuncuu s „ -. 

BRIO NI, Yugoslavia. -^Ontta^fLopk think in 
race of the swank NeptaM Hrtu ^ ^ ^ simple^' such in- 
ham a hnnlf of reporters wi Muinirv. He __ « 


drinks in hand keep thar coureu^ Ration and 

eje peeled for the next namuusttr to wh y he is m*» 

epprar and utter 9 meaningless the ff^!^ BXade, 

pressmen assured t o cove r the “If *"»' 

Opec meeting on this sun-drenched is no need to be in foil 

Bland ignore a slim, 8°®*^.“?*““! S^don’t *8 r * e » thereS 

the terrace who, except for hBbearf £Jher-” he added, 

and lack of girth nncaiinflyreseiiibte more sober note, he ad^u. 

the late Jos|^rito,aIHiowerfol paeans dealing w 

Wer of Yugoslavia for a gaaerttoM; while a party convention 

The man is, in tact, Misha Braze m f rans 

Tito's son. And it was the urbane ^^^ v SfhT««P ll,?,ls ; 4 

Brozwhovrasindiai?eof<ngni^« of its oil needs, andrtus 

the practical side of the Opec get- . business contacts 

together. 

“Negotiations for, this meeting entries in tin*. 

were on'the table for the last three , in „ r cooperation takes place 


A crewman waves aboard! an Israel Navy missile boat one of the Israel Air Forces new Dolphin 
anti-submarine helicopters. (Ofer Kami, IDF spokesman) 


Hadassah hospice puts stress 
on quality of life of terminally ill 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
For The Jerusalem Post 

“Our emphasis wifl be on the care, 
not the cure; on the quality of life 
rather than the quantity," is the 
guiding principle of the Hadassah 
hospice for terminal cancer patients, 
inaugurated last week on Mt. Sco¬ 
pus. 

The hospice, intended primarily 
for Jerusalemites, will house 14 pa¬ 
tients, “a modest but important be¬ 
ginning,” according to Hadassah 
spokeswoman Ruth Mekel. 

The building of the hospice as an 
independent nursing unit is a new 
concept here, effecting current world¬ 
wide trends in the cure of die termi¬ 
nally ill patients. Hadassah doctors 
are to treat patients and to give 
professional advice. 

But the hospice is intended for 


patients for wbotn there is no more 
hope and who do not need the kind 
of “aggressive” medical treatment 
usually provided in hospitals. “The 
terminally ill patient needs to be 
assured bring out those, last days in 
dignity and tranquillity, with those 
around attentive to needs and pre¬ 
venting unwarranted pain,” says 
Ruth Shahal. director of the hospice 
and formerly bead nurse at Hadas¬ 
sah Ein Kerem’s children’s ward. 

American philanthropists Ina and 
Jacob Kay, who were among the 
purchasers of the illegal immigrant 
Exodus and also provided funds for 
the Kay House soldiers’ convalesc¬ 
ence home near Nahariya, donated 
over SI million to establish the hos¬ 
pice. It has been buiit on the site of 
the home of the late Dr. Haim 
YasJri. a former director of Hadas¬ 


sah murdered in the ambush of foe 
Hadassah convoy in 1948. 

The hospice has been well- 
furnished and equipped with a kitch¬ 
en and a living room, to create the 
warmth of a home rather than the 
sterility of a hospital. 

The staff of nurses and social 
workers will be assisted by volun¬ 
teers. 

One complaint of the striking hos¬ 
pital nurses is that medical technolo¬ 
gy has relegated them to foe per¬ 
formance of menial and often unre¬ 
warding tasks. But at the hospice, 
says Shahal, “the nurse's calling 
achieves its full potential, because 
foe well-being of foe patient will 
depend almost completely on foe 
nurse's personality and capabili- 

vt 


“Negotiations for, this meeting ^^tries in fo« . 

were on foe table for the last three «* 0ur COO perstion takes place 

years,” Broz told The Jerusalem . change of 

Post. “But the final decision was only we produce, and toots we 

taken in April, and we had foe Istand J^vlfdeveloped and are interested in 
ready within 45 days.” seffine.” .. _ 

Broz, who is vice-president in Tito's son suspects that to® 
charge of foreign trade for foe Yngos- fauw about Austrian 
lav company Ina, has brought Knrt Waldheim's wartime acuviu» 
along his 12-year-old son to watch the Yugoslavia - but the ano-Nazi 

big event. Broz's 18-year-old dangh- resistance chief never mentioned the 
ter and dentist wife stayed at home in sub ject to bis son. 

Zagreb. Broz suggested that for his father, 

Broz’s legendary parent kept foe Waldheim was small po^ms-• 1 “ 
nfliK!>«• nn mivh mnre important to catch and 


JBroz’s legendary parent sept me 
most lavish of his many villas here on 
Briooi, and it was here that Broz 
grew up. 

“I left the island in I960,” he told 
The Post. “I was 19 and had had 
wnnng h of this beautiful cage, I went 
to university and studied law. 


waianeun r- - . 

much more important to catch and 
try war criminals such as Andrea 
Artukovk, sentenced to death by a 

Zagreb court on June 3, Broz said. 

«Ib Waldheim’s case, it's more a 
jpipcrtnn of your moral standards,” 

be concluded. 


Golan Druse leaders demandmore aid 

By DAVID RUDGE Heights, argued that i ncreasing government aid would 

Jerusalem Post Reporter be one way of helping to improve relations between the 

UPPER NAZARETH - Heads of Druse villages in foe villagers and the Israeli authorities. 

Golan Heights met foe Interior Ministry's new Northern .. ^ complained that foe local pounefls had incurred 
District representative Amram Calagy here yesterday ^ pn ftnwfc to improve services or 


—7i 


Youth kills sister to save fsunfly honour 

DEIR EL-BALAH (Itim). - A 19- Akra, 21, had left home early this 


year-old Arab youth stabbed his sis¬ 
ter to death on Saturday to save the 
family's honour. 

His sister, Ibtisam Ramadan al- 


monfo and was later found in the 
company of several “strange" men. 
Police say that foe brother confessed 
to the stabbing. 


and demandethnore government aid. 

It was foe first meeting, between Druse and Alawite 
representatives since Calagy took over foe senior gov- 

I eminent post following the resignation of his predecessor 
Yisrael Koenig. 


The Druse leaders maintained that despite their the villages. 


implement devfet^5SS^ i ®j ec,s ' villages wepe 
desperately short of classrooms, and approach roads 
were unsuitable for the amount of traffic using them. 

Calagy said he intended to establish friendly relations 
with the Golan Heights residents and would soon visit 


community's continuing opposition to Israel's annexa¬ 
tion of the Golan Heights, the villagers should not be 
considered as “enemies of foe state”. 


By then, he said, he would have examined foe matters 
raised at the meeting and hoped to have answers. 
Meanwhile civic leaders of Umm el-Fahm and five 


Jerusalem Post Books 

David Roberts' Jerusalem 


There had been no murders of Israeli citizens in the neighbouring Arab villages in the Little Triangle are 
region, nor had there been any stone throwing incidents, threatenin g not to open schools next term unless the 
Jewish women could walk round the villages without Education Ministry builds more classrooms. 



fear, they said. 

The village heads who traditionally represent the 


Umm ei-Fahm Mayor Hash am Mahami d said they 
needed at least 75 more classrooms for the area's 



14.000 Druse and 2.000 Alawite residents on the Golan elementary and high school pupils. 


Tito, in bis marshal’s uniform, seen in the early 1970s with his wife, 
JovankaBroz. (Camera Press) 


Politics will continue to determine choice of WZO ‘shlihim’ 


The famous lithographs by the 19th century artist- 
traveller, 

featuring serene depictions of Jerusalem in full-colour. 
This de luxe boxed volume of facsimile lithographs 
includes 

photos of the scenes as they appear today, plus text from 
Roberts' private journal. Published by Tern Sane ta Arts, 
hardcover, boxed, 88 art-quality pages. 

LIST PRICE: NIS 46.50 

SPECIAL FOR JP READERS: NIS 39.90 (incl. VAT) 


SET OF THREE ANTIQUE MAPS OF 
JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The World Zionist Organization will imple¬ 
ment the Landau commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions for depolitidzing its emissary (shaliah) 
system, “but in such a manner as to neutralize 
the Landau recommendations," a WZO 
source told The Jerusalem Post over the 
weekend. 

The Landau report is one of foe main items 
on the agenda of foe three-day meeting of the 
Zionist General Council (ZGC) op ening at the 
Ramada Renaissance Hotel in Jerusalem this 
morning. 

The source noted chat a schedule decided on 
by the WZO Executive early this month for 
implementing the report in effect leaves the 
enussaxy system under the control of those 
now controlling it. Under that schedule, which 
has to be ratified by the ZGC, emissaries will no 
longer be responsible to their respective de¬ 


partment heads, but to a “supreme emissary 
commission” comprising the WZO Executive 
chairman, foe WZO treasurer, the beads of tire 
departments with most of the emissaries 
(Aliya, Youth and Hehalutz, and the two 
departments for education and culture in the 
Diaspora), and two “public figures” selected 
from the ZGC membership. 

Another item on die agenda is the demand 
by Diaspora Zionists that Israel be required to 
elect its delegates to foe World Ziomst Con¬ 
gress, just like every other country. At pre¬ 
sent, the sizes of the delegations of the Israeli 
Zionist parties are decided on foe basis of their 
relative strengths in the Knesset. Some object 
to foe determination of Israel's Zionist delega¬ 
tions on the basis of national parliamentary 
elections in which many non-Jews and Jewish 
anti-Zionists also vote. - • 

WZO executive chairman Arye Dulzin 


nearly resigned late last week over a proposal 
by several American Zionist organizations 
which would have made it possible not to hold 
elections in the Diaspora. At an executive 
plenary meeting held towards the end of the 
Jewish Agency Assembly meeting, the delega¬ 
tions of foe Zionist Organization of America, 
Herut-Hazohar, and the Religious Zionist 
Organization of America proposed a resolu¬ 
tion that in a country where 80 per cent of the 
delegates agree on foe relative perce n tages of 
Congress delegates, elections need not be 
held. Dulzin threatened to resign if this was 
accepted, but it was rejected by a vote of 10-8. 

A third item on the agenda is ratification of 
last April's decision to set up a movement of 
organizations whose members come to settle in 
Israel orwhich promote aliya. The ZGC has to 
decide whether to recommend to the next 
Zionist Congress, scheduled to be held in 


Jerusalem in November 1987, that the “Tnuat 
Magshimim,” as it is called, should be admitted 
to the WZO and with what standing. 

Not on the agenda, but also likely to be a 
centre of controversy this week, is a resolution 
adopted overwhelmingly by the Agency 
Assembly last week ending Agency financial 
assistance to educational institutions that do 
not meet certain “Zionist criteria." Though 
the delegates of the Orthodox Zionist parties 
are waging a struggle of their own against 
“non-Zionist” and “anti-Zionist" institutions, 
they object to the intervention in this matter of 
Diaspora “non-Zionists” and of Zionist “secu¬ 
larists." 

Prime Minister Peres, Absorption Minister 
Ya’acov Tsur, and Mmister-without-Portfblio 
Moshe Arens are scheduled to address the 
ZGC meeting. 



$75,000 granted for legal defence centre 


1. M. von Lochom's Map ofthe Holy Land with 
additional maps of Jerusalem, Exodus from Egypt, 

and Great Syria. Produced in Paris, 1641. 

Size, 36 x 26 cm. (14”x9 Yz"). 

2. T. Fuller's Map of Terra Moriah-Jerusalem 
from his book "A Pisgah-site of Palestine/' 
published in London, 1650. Size, 36x26 cm. 

Ii4"x9*fe"). 

3. Beautiful, ancient gold-embossed map of Jerusalem, 
Size 55V2x65cm. (22"x26"). 

List Price (for the set): NIS 33.80 
SPECIAL FOR JP READERS: NIS 29.50 (incl. VAT) 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O-Box 81, 
Jerusalem 91000 

Please send me, special for Jerusalem Day: 

Q David Roberts’Jerusalem 

□ Set of 3 ancient maps 

Enclosed is my cheque for NIS ......... 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The New Israel Fund has granted 
$75,000 for foe establishment of a 
legal defence centre, the first such 
here, to be operated by the Associa¬ 
tion for Civil Rights in Israel 
(ACRI).. 

The centre will be charged with 
preparing test cases in appropriate 
areas and bringing them to court; 


NAME .... 
ADDRESS 

CITY . 

TEL. 


CODE 


Offer valid for orders postmarked up to June 30,1986. 


ties; mid preparing the background 
for litigation in selected areas for 
actual cases chat may arse. 

The grant for the centre was made 
at the biannual board meeting of the 
New Israel Fund held recently in 
Jerusalem. Among other grants 
marie were $100,000 for ACRI for 
tins and next year, and $100,000 for 
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the Neveh Shalom peace school for 
the same period. Among foe groups 
receiving grants for the first time are 

Ma'aneh (Coalition Against Rac¬ 
ism), a Jewish-Arab puppet theatre 
in Jerusalem's Old Gty and an orga¬ 
nization promoting sports for 
women. 

The fund's main areas of support 
are for civil rights, women’s rights, 
religious pluralism, Arab-Jewish re¬ 
lations and Sephardi-Ashkenazi re¬ 
lations. It supports mainly gras- 
roots and self-help organizations in 
these areas, and encourages those of 
its supporters abroad who have 
appropriate professional skills to do 
voluntary work with these bodies in 
Israel. 

Fund director Jonathan Jacoby 
said that during the 1986 fiscal year. 


tiie fund would disburse $1 million, 
more than all grants made in its 
previous six years. Most of foe fund’s 
donors live in New York, San Fran- 
risco and Los Angeles, but there are 
also supporters in other large Jewish 
communities in tire U.S. and Cana¬ 
da. 

The fund’s Israel director. Gila 
Brand, said that the grants commit¬ 
tee is composed of foe fund’s Israeli 
board members and others chosen 
for their specific expertise. Of the 
100 organizations helped,' Brand 
said half have received grants direct¬ 
ly from the fund, while the others 
have benefited from grants ear¬ 
marked for them by donors. The 
latter are approved by the grants 
committee provided the projects do 
not conflict with the fund's princi¬ 
ples. 
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The Contras 
Win a Round 
In the House 
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By LINDA GREENHOUSE 

Washington 

T HE Nicaraguan rebels had suppor t ers to spare 
but few believers in the House of Representatives 
last week. It was striking, as the House voted 221 
to 209 to send the rebels $100 million for their ef¬ 
fort to overthrow the Nicaraguan Government, bow 
many of those voting in favor nonetheless expressed deep 
misgivings about the worthiness of the rebels, also 
known as contras, and their ability to accomplish their 
goal. 

Had this been some abstract debate on Central 
American policy, the outcome in the Democratic-coo- 
trolled House might well have been different. But there 
was nothing abstract about it. In effect, the issue before 
the House was whether Ronald Reagan should receive a 
mandate to conduct foreign policy as he sees fit The les¬ 
son of the pro-Reagan vote was that, when the issue is 
dose, the President — perhaps any President, but cer¬ 
tainly this one when he puts his prestige on the line—is 
likely to prevail. 

This lesson was summarized by Representative 
Mario Biaggi in an interview after the vote. Mr. Biaggi, a 
Bronx Democrat, had voted against aiding die contras in 
March, when the House defeated an earlier Administra¬ 
tion proposal. But President Reagan telephoned him 
from Air Force One a tew boms before the vote Wednes¬ 
day night, and Mr. Biaggi became one of 51 Democrats to 
‘ break ranks and vote with the Ad ministra tion. 

“The contras are scoundrels and the Sandbustas are 
scoundrels,” Mr. Biaggi said. "They're both scoun d rels, 
but when it comes to the national interest, a tie has to 
favor the President.” 

The debate now moves to the Republican-controlled. 
Senate, where there is also a notable lack of enthusiasm ■ 
for the contras aridtbe policy tbatTevfflve^are - 

Two weeks ago, the chairman of the Foreign Roatiahs 
Committee, Senator Richard G.’ Lugar ot Indiana, gave a 
speech that was obliquely critical of the Admimstratian’s 
approach, warning that the contras “will become irrele¬ 
vant” unless they can persuade the American public of 
their “passionTor democracy.” 

But President Reagan has a track record for winning 
close ones hi the Senate, including the vote earlier this, 
month sustaining his veto and permitting a sale of weap¬ 
ons to Saudi Arabia to go forward. Thus, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the Senate wonld block aid to the con¬ 
tras. The Senate approved aid in March, albeit by a dose 
53-tn47 vote. Now, another Senate approval would give 
the rebels their first official infusion of American mili¬ 
tary aid in three years. 

If the Administration's hand needed to be strength¬ 
ened, the Sandinista Go v e rnm ent was quick to oblige, 
wittingly or not. Less than 24 hours after the House vote, 
the Government shut down the opposition newspaper La 
Prensa "for an indefinite time.” President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra said that the House action Wednesday 
amounted to a “declaration of war by the United States 
against Nicaragua." 

On Friday, the World Court , a United Nations body In 
the Hague, issued a long-expected ruling that the United 
States had violated the United Nations charter by aiding 
the contras and was now obliged to make reparations to 
the Nicaraguan Government. The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion had boycotted most of the proceedings. After the rul¬ 
ing, a State Department spokesman said “the court is 


$100 Million Seems Likely 
To Buy a Much Bigger War 
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TegucigalpaHonduras 

N ICARAGUAN guerrilla lead¬ 
ers, have big plans for the 
$100 million the. House ap¬ 
proved last week. Once the . money 
is also approved by the Senate, as is 
generally expected in Washington, 
the rebels say they intend to spend 
it an weapons and training. _ 

The guerrillas, whose bases fie 
near the Nicaraguan bender about 
140 miles from here, emphasize that 
the two items they would like to re¬ 
ceive as soon as possible are sur¬ 
face-to-air missiles and ammuni¬ 
tion. 

,f We have never had adequate 
ammunition," said Diogenes Her¬ 
nandez, a rebel regional command¬ 
er. "Usually we have fought with 
only a small bag of bullets.’’ 

As for the missiles, Mr. Hernan¬ 
dez and other rebel officials say 

they are needed to counter the 20 or 
more Ml-24 and MI-8 helicopter gun 
ships the Sandinista army has re¬ 
ceived from the Soviet Union. The 
heavily armored helicopters can 

cany up to 124 rockets, according to 
military experts here, and are used 
to strafe rebel units as well as terry 
Sandinista patrols into battle. 

The guerrillas already have a 
inxwtfni Of Soviet SAM-7 missiles, 
but they say the SAM's are unreli¬ 
able in humid weather. The United 
States could provide a shoulder 
launched missile called the Stinger, 
hot these weapons could also falter 
in damp conditions, according to 
military experts. American offi¬ 


cials say there Is no doubt, however, 
that the guerrillas will be given 
same sort of weapon to use against 
helicopters. 

' The rebels also want cargo planes 
to supply units deep inside Nicara¬ 
gua, aMe toland on small strips cut 
. but of the jangle. One milftary ana¬ 
lyst cautioned, however, that it 
would be a mistake to spend too 
much money on airplanes. “We 
don’t want to. over-equip these 
guys,” he said. “They can doa lot of 
damage if they are just taught how 
to fight Hke guerrillas.” 

Such training is likely to concen- 
. trate on what military men call 
command and contra, according to 
analysts.'.The guerrillas need to 
learn how to deploy and maneuver 
far-flung units in mrmtinapyf at¬ 
tacks, they say. The rebels also 
must better manage their supply 
system. 

Rebel commanders will probably 
be trained by the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency and by Army Special 
Forces units, according to knowl¬ 
edgeable Officials. The tr aining Js 
likely to take place in 'the United 
States and in Central American 
countries other than Honduras. 

While no one claims the rebels 
will march into Managua next year, 
military analysts predict that, with 
careful training, guaranteed sup¬ 
plies and new w e a p ons , the guerril¬ 
las can wage a punishing campaign. ■ 
“This is for real,” said one official 
who monitors the rebels. “This is a 
real war." —JAMES LeMOYNE 


simply not equipped to deal with a case of this nature in¬ 
volving complex facts and intelligence information.” 

The aid package that emerged from the House dif¬ 
fered in some key respects from the initial Administra¬ 
tion proposal. The Administration had asked for an im¬ 
mediate payment of $70 million for weapons and $30 mil¬ 
lion in nonmilitary aid. 

But a coalition of House Republicans and conserva¬ 
tive Democrats reworked the proposal, adding $300 mil¬ 
lion in economic aid to Costa Rica, Guatemala, £1 Salva¬ 
dor and Honduras. They also divided the aid into three in¬ 
stallments, deferring any delivery of heavy weapons 
until February and setting up a pro¬ 
cess to monitor both the probity of the 
contra leadership and the prospects 
for peace. 

« These changes made it easier for 

rsome members who had voted no in 
March to support the package this 
time. Representative Marilyn Lloyd, 

► Ia 7«I» a Tennessee Democrat who switched 

» » sides, said: “It was a new product. 

That was what sold it." 

doubt, however, A surprise, late-night addition to 

will be given the package served as a reminder 
a to use against that this was, after all, still the House 

of Representatives, and that the war 
rnt cargo planes in Vietnam was not entirely forgot- 

> inside Nlcara- ten. By a vote of 215 to 212, the House 

small strips cut adopted an amendment, sponsored 
w mUftaxy ana- by Representative Robert J. Mrazek, 
wever, that- it a New York Democrat, to bar Amer- 
e to spend too ican personnel from providing any 
lirplanes. “We training or other assistance to the 
ur-equrip these contras within 20 miles of the Nicara- 
•y can do a lot of guan border. The intent is to prevent 
just taught how American advisers from being drawn 
las:” into the fighting. 

Hedy to coocen- One hundred million dollars is a 

itary men call relatively small sum for a Congress 
ol, according to that just approved a Federal budget 

rillas need to of nearly $1 trillion. But the expend- 
and maneuver iture Is heavy with symbolism. Rep- 
cordinated at- resentative Thomas S. Foley, the ma- 

he rebels also jbrity whip, who is one of the strang¬ 
le their supply est opponents of contra aid in the 
House, said that “this was the cross¬ 
’s will probably the-Rubicon vote" signaling an Open- 
Central InteHi- : ended commitment to American in- 
y Army Special volvement in the Nicaraguan civil 

ding to know]- war. 

Ihe training is Supporters of the aid did not dis- 

! In'the United pine flat analysis. The open question 

tral American as the week ended was when, or 
t Honduras. whether, the Administration would 

ims the rebels - produce a policy to accompany the 
iguanextyear, $100 million. Representative Les 

edict that, with Aspin of Wisconsin, another Demo- 

laranteed sup- mat who switched sides to support 

ns, the guerril- the Administration, was asked in an 

ting campaign. interview whether the vote meant 

Bid one official that the United States now had a 

ids. "This is a policy in Nicaragua. '*1 have no 

[ES LeMOYNE idea,** replied Mr. Aspin, the chair¬ 

man of the Aimed Services Commit- 
tee. % 
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Speculating on a Final Bill 

The Senate 
Follows 
Through 
On Taxes 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Washington 

T HE Reagan Administration spent six months 
from November 1984 until May 1985 preparing a 
proposal ft called tax reform. The House of Rep¬ 
resentatives devoted the rest of last year to 
producing its plan. And last week, after working on the 
measure all spring, the Senate, by a vote of 97 to 3. ap¬ 
proved its version. 

The spadework Is now done. In mid-July, a group of 
senators, representatives. Administration officials and 
staff assistants will sit down in conference and begin 
writing the version that will become law. President Rea¬ 
gan and Congressional leaders hope that the work can be 
completed by Labor Day.' 

Many politicians, lobbyists and tax experts believed 
all along that a tax Mil of some kind would be enacted. 
But perhaps only a few anticipated that the new law 
would amount to more than routine tinkering with the tax 
code, that it would make the most extensive revisions at 
least since World War II and perhaps since the income* 
tax was instituted in 1913. 

In the end, the top tax rate for individuals will almost 
certainly be less than half the 70 percent rate in effect 
when Mr. Reagan took office in 1981. Personal exemp¬ 
tions will be close to double the current $1,090. Many 
familia r deductions — for contributions to individual re¬ 
tirement accounts, for two-earner families, for business 
meals and for countless other expenses — will be abol¬ 
ished or limited. A stiff minimum tax trill guarantee that 
profitable companies and wealthy inditdduals cannot 
avoid taxation altogether. More than $100 billion in taxes 
over the next five years trill be shifted to businesses from 
individuals. 

Specifics Differ 

That much & known because the Senate and House 
versions of the tax legislation adopt the same principles: 
that tax rates should be cut, that deductions and other 
preferences should be restricted and that people and 
companies with equivalent incomes should pay equiva¬ 
lent taxes. Where they differ is in the specifics. Lobbyists 
will be out in force to try to shape legislation to their lik¬ 
ing, and the conferees will probably haggle incessantly 
over them. Based on discussions with many of the key 
players, here is the outlook for how some of the contro¬ 
versies may be resolved. _._ ... 

Rates. Senator Bob Packwood, the Oregon Republi¬ 
can who will head the Senate delegation to the confer¬ 
ence, says the 27 percent top rate in the Senate bill is the 
"glue” that holds the package together. Most House lead¬ 
ers believe the top rate needs to be somewhat higher than 
that, though not nearly so high as Che 38 percent maxi¬ 
mum rate in the House bill. The best guess, according to 
those who have been following the issue carefully, is that 
the top rate in the final law will be close to 30 percent 
LRA’s. The Senate bin nearly collapsed over this 
issue but, by a three-vote margin, the senators voted to 
disallow deductions for contributions to I.R.A/S by tax¬ 
payers with company pension plans. The controversy 
over that provision tended to overlook the fact that the 
House bill would also limit I.RJL deductions, requiring 
them to be reduced doUar-for-doUar by the amount tax¬ 
payers put into tax-deferred savings arrangements 
called 401(k) plans. Look for a compromise that aboli¬ 
shes the deduction for upper-income taxpayers but al¬ 
lows it for thosq with more modest means. 

Tax Shelters. One of the most striking elements of 
the Senate plan would virtually eliminate tax shelters by 
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United Pres* tattmuiaaal 

Senator Bob Packwood with re po rt e r s after Senate ap¬ 
proval of the tax MIL 

prohibiting taxpayers In most circumstances from using 
investment losses to offset other income for tax pur¬ 
poses. The real estate industry Is lobbying hard against 
the idea, but the House conferees are expected to accept 
it more or less intact. The conference may make the 
transition period somewhat more favorable than it is in 
the Senate bill. 

Effective dates. Both bills would put the rate reduc¬ 
tions into effect six months later than the restrictions on 
deductions. If, as expected, the restrictions become ef¬ 
fective next Jan.-1, the rate cuts would not be applied 
until July 1. This would save $20 to $25 billion the first 
year, but it will almost certainly be changed by the con¬ 
ference. Otherwise, early in 1988, when taxpayers fill out 
their tax returns for the first time under the new system, 
most will find that their taxes have gone up. To politi¬ 
cians, that would be unacceptable in an election year. 

Capital gains. The House would set the top capital 
gains rate, now 20 percent, at 22 percent. The Senate 
would tax capital gains the same as other income, a max¬ 
imum of 27 percent. If the top rate on ordinary income 
stays below 30 percent, capital gains will probably not 
get special treatment. Otherwise, a special capita] gains 
rate below 30 percent probably will be approved. 

Oil and gas. This is a $2 billion provision in a bill af¬ 
fecting trillions of dollars in tax obligations over five 
years, but it may cause fireworks in the conference. The 
Senate measure would retain tax shelters for certain 
kinds of investments in oil and gas exploration. The Sen¬ 
ate conferees will be dominated by those from oil and gas 
producing states, and this item is critical to their support 
for the overall legislation. On the other hand. Represent¬ 
ative Dan Rostenkowski, the Illinois Democrat who will 
head the House conferees, is determined, for personal 
and political reasons, to see that the petroleum industry 
gets nq special tax break. Look for the Senate to win. But 
look for Mr. Rostenkowski to extract a big concession. 
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East and West 
Try Speaking 
In Softer Words 

Washington and Moscow ex¬ 
changed more words last week on 
arms control and the possibility of a 
meeting in the United States this 
year between President Reagan and 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader. The tone of the exchanges 
was calm and reasonable, with a dis¬ 
tinct absence of sabre-rattling. 

Mr. Reagan met at the White 
House for 40 minutes with Moscow's 
new man in Washington, Ambassa¬ 
dor Yuri V. Dubinin, who delivered a 
letter to the President from Mr. Gor¬ 
bachev. Administration officials 
said that the contents of the letter 
were "positive” and “practical,” 
and that Mr. Gorbachev said he was 
prepared to "compromise” mi arms 
control proposals involving medium- 
range nuclear weapons. It also re¬ 
peated the Soviet position that a 
summit meeting this year would not 
make sense unless it involved "con¬ 
crete achievements" ■ on nuclear 
arms control. But the officials added 
that Mr. Gorbachev had not made 
this a precondition. 

Mr. Reagan, in an interview with 
The Los Angeles Times, did not 
change the American negotiating 
position on specific issues. He did 
however continue the positive tone of 
his statements the week before in 
Glassboro, N.J., and White Rouse of¬ 
ficials spoke positively about pros¬ 
pects for a meeting this year. 

In a separate statment, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan also said that the recent Soviet 
arms proposals might lead to a 
“turning point” in the Geneva arms 
talks. In Geneva, a Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister. Vladimir F. Pe¬ 
trovsky, chided Washington for not 
responding to the latest Soviet initia¬ 
tives. He suggested that a way could 
be found for the two sides to discuss 
the Strategic Defense Initiative, as 
the Administration calls the space- 
based missile system also known as 
“Star Wars.” The latest Soviet arms 
control propos a l still calls for the 
United States to adhere to the 1972 
antiballistic missile treaty for at 


least 15 more years, in return for sig¬ 
nificant reduction in offensive nu¬ 
clear arsenals. 

Smoothing It Over 
With Mexico 

For several months, officials in 
Washington have been emphasizing 
Mexico's economic problems and ac¬ 
cusing Mexicans of corruption and 
connivance in the drug trade. The 
relations between the two countries 
•have also been strained by American 
efforts to curtail the influx of illegal 
Mexican immigrants and by Mexi¬ 
co's opposition to American policy in 
Nicaragua and the rest of Central 
America. Last week, the White 
House decided that the strain had to 
be eased, and officials said President 
Reagan would invite President Mi¬ 
guel de la Madrid to visit him, possi¬ 
bly in August in California, during 
Mr. Reagan's vacation. 

Administration officials said Mr. 
Reagan wanted to assure Mr. de la 
Madrid that the charges by Amer¬ 
ican officials were not an expression 
of Administration policy. Particular¬ 
ly. the officials said, Mr. Reagan 
wanted to tell Mr. de la Madrid that 
the Administration did not sanction 
the harsh views of Senator Jesse 
Helms, Republican of North Caroli¬ 
na, who has been presiding over the 
hearings that produced considerable 
anti-Mexican testimony. Mr. Rear 
gan was also said to want to tell Mr. 
de la Madrid that the United States 
would support Mexican efforts to 
renegotiate interest payments on $97 
billion in foreign debt. 

Win Craxi Get 
Another Encore? 

Bettino Craxi has been Prime 
Minister of Italy for nearly three 
years, an achievement that evi¬ 
dently had become annoying for 
dozens of members of Parliament 
who were outwardly loyal to his mul¬ 
tiparty coalition. In secret balloting 
last week on an obscure local finance 
law, Mr. Craxi’s Government was 


defeated, 293 to 255, with thebelp of 
an estimated 70 to 80 defectors. Mr.. 
Craxi resigned and - President 
Franceso Cossiga appointed him to 
head a caretaker Government until a 
new team can be assembled or na¬ 
tional elections held. 

Mr. Craxi *s Socialists are only the 
third largest party but the largest, 
the Christian Democrats, cannot 
form a majority coalition without the 
Socialists. Neither group is ready to 
accept the Communists, the second 
largest party, as a coalition partner. 
Mr. Craxi survived a previous Cabi¬ 
net crisis in October, when the small 
Republican Party withdrew In a dis¬ 
pute over the handling of the Achille 
Laurel hijacking. 

Irish Voters 
Keep Divorce Ban 

The Irish electorate voted last 
week to keep the country’s ban on di¬ 
vorce. The decisive vote, by a mar¬ 
gin of 3 to 2, left overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic Ireland the only na¬ 
tion in Western Europe without legal 
divorce. 

The result was a severe setback to 


the four-year-old coalition Govern¬ 
ment of Prime Minister Garret Fitz¬ 
Gerald, who, vowed, nevertheless, to 
lead his party. Fine Gad. in the na¬ 
tional elections expected next year. 
He had hoped that a vote to permit 
divorce in very limited circum¬ 
stances would help his image as the 
head of a progressive Ireland. The 
retention of the divorce ban was also 
considered one more impediment to 
any eventual union of the Republic of 
Ireland and the British province of 
Northern Ireland, which is predomi¬ 
nantly Protestant 
Protestant leaders in the North 
were quick to point to the vote as evi¬ 
dence of Roman Catholic intoler¬ 
ance. Catholic- bishops had advo¬ 
cated keeping the ban, but had also 
said that voting for divorce was a 
matter of conscience, not a sin. 

"The people have deckled they 
want to keep tbeir cou stiuti onal right 
to life-long marriage,” said Senator 
Des Hanafin, chairman of the anti- 
divorce campaign. But Jean Tansey, 
head of the Divorce Action Group, 
said, "Ireland has disgraced itself.” 

James F. Clarity. 

Richard Levine 

and Mth Freodenhebn 




Israeli Security Chief Resigns 

Israeli lawyer- P° ac _ 


The Israel Government tried again 
last week to quash charges that sen¬ 
ior officials of the Shin Beth domes¬ 
tic intelligence agency had ordered 
and then lied about the fatal beatings 
of two Arab terrorists. In a deal ar¬ 
ranged by Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres and other leaders, Avraham 
Shalom resigned as bead of Shin 
Beth and was granted immunity 
from prosecution. Further investiga¬ 
tion, Attorney General Yosef Harish 
that said, "seems pointless. 
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Southeast Asia’s 

Economic Downturn 

D ESPITE the many problems facing 
the Philippines, Secretary erf State 
George P. Shultz feels "bullish 

about the country, and be said so last week 

to Manila. During discussions of economic 

strategies and efforts to end the Communist 

insurgency with President Corazpn C. 

Aquino and her top aides, he also signed an 

agreement to deliver $200 million in aid. 
The Secretary was less sanguine after 

talks with Prime Minister David Lange of 

New Zealand. Mr. Shultz was unable to 
alter Mr. Lange's policy of requiring • 
visiting United States ships to declare if 
they are carrying nuclear weapons. As a 
result, be said, Washington will no longer 

feel bound to assist New Zealand under the 

1951 Anzus treaty. 

Mr. Shultz also visited Singapore, where 
President Lee Koan Yew told him that 
protectionist trade legislation now under 
consideration in Congress could encourage 
Soviet inroads in the region. The Reagan 
Administration also opposes the measures. 

Trade issues were dominant, too, as Mr. 
Shultz met with with foreign ministers of 
tiie Association of Southeast Asian Nations, 
which in addition to Singapore and the 
PhHipphiesjncludes Thailand, Malaysia, 
Brunei and Indonesia. All these nations are 
suffering an economic slowdown after 
yrars of strong growth, as these charts 
indicate. 
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For South Africa’s Churches, Taking Sides Means Taking Risks 

1 

Congregations Caught Up in a Conflict 

The church, embracing millions of South Africans of 
vastly different politics and colors, he said, faces a 
divided land in which black and white perceptions are 
diametrically opposed. Referring to the Government’s 
program for tentative political change, he added: “The 
tragedy of these reforms lies in the fact that they are 
seen by the majority of the people, especially the blacks, 
as too little, too slow and therefore too late, whereas, for 
many of the whites, they are regarded as too radically 
revolutionary." 

South Africa’s churches are far from monolithic. 
Hundreds of thousands of whites are followers of the Afri- 

By ALAN COWELL 

deemed subversive range up to 10 years in jau ana ones 
equivalent to $8,000. He seemed to imply that for those 
opposed in conscience to both the repression and the vio¬ 
lence it produced, silence would have its own penalty. 

“Our brothers and sisters are sitting in jail,” Bishop 
Tutu added, “and not a single one of them was planning 
violence." Under censorship dictated by the decree, de- 

— were sou ueiauieo. ror me increasingly pouuozea 
churches, the problem was familar: howto keep credibil¬ 
ity among radical and violence-prone protesters, without 
venturing into what the authorities would view as subver¬ 
sion. “Is there any possibility that the church could make 
a meaningful contribution to solving these conflicts and 

Johannesburg 

|^P|HE police officer strode down the aisle of the 

■ church near Cape Town and, according to a court 

■ affidavit by a priest who was present, told the 

■ congregation that their prayer meeting was ille¬ 
gal. Then, the priest added, 200 people were detained 
under South Africa's newest emergency decree. Mast of 
the worshipers were subsequently released, but the 
churches seemed caught, not only between the state and 
its perceived foes, but also between their commitment to 
pacifism and the nation's violence and repression. 

tainees may not be identified. But before the regulations 
became generally known, it was announced that some 
leading clerics, including the Rev. Smangaliso Mkatsh- 
wa, secretary general of the Catholic Bishops Confer¬ 
ence. had beat seized. 

Such incidents have long been part of the fabric of a 
nation so polarized by contradiction that the the authori- 

This dispatch from South Africa was written in com¬ 
pliance with press restrictions imposed as part of the 
emergency decree. The restrictions prohibit reporters 
from referring without official authorization to the move¬ 
ments and actions of security forces and from reporting 
statements deemed to be subversive. 

kaans-language Dutch Reformed Church, which estab- 
listed a scriptural justification for apartheid. Millions of 
blacks, moreover, publicly support the conservative Zion 
Christian Church, which, its critics assert, takes no issue 
with apartheid. Yet among many internationally promi¬ 
nent church group members condemn apartheid as Im¬ 
moral and translate this belief into political activism 

The church, said Bishop Desmond M. Tutu, winner of 
the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, was the only entity still able 
to speak out in a society where thousands of activists 
have been detained. But that, he told a conference of the 
South African Council of Churches last week, posed its 
own implicit threat and dilemma. "If we, the church of 
God, are going to speak out and tell this Government that 
they are a totalitarian government, we must know the 
consequences," he said. The penalties for statements 

ties are pitted against a bizarre coalition of churches, big 
business groups, labor unions and political activists. Last 
week, business groups such as the Chamber of Mines, 
representing the industry that underpins South Africa’s 
wealth and military strength, remonstrated with the au¬ 
thorities over the seeming crackdown on labor leaders. 
Consequently, by week’s end, a dozen or so of the union 
officials had been freed. 

But maqy others—at least 3,000, by foreign accounts 

prevent further and major bloodshed?” asked the Rev. 
Beyers Naude, general secretary of the “South African 
Council of Churches. If Western countries such as the ■ 
United States insisted that sanctions were not the an- • 
swer, then, he said, “now is the hour for them to come 
forward and say if not that, what then?” Under the de¬ 
cree, it is an offense to advocate sanctions or any foreign 
action against South Africa. 

For example. Dr. Naude said last week that, if the coun¬ 
try’s white niters could resolve their differences with the 
outlawed African National Congress, a major source of 
violence would be removed. Blurring still further the 
Hnes between concerns of politics, religion a nA race. Dr. 
Allan Boesak, president of the World Alliance of Rel 
formed Chnrcbes, addressing a congregation, referred to 
President P. W. Botha: “Woe to your government, Mr 

Botha. Your God is not our God. Your God is racialism.”' 
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Sikh Rioting Breaks Out and a Curfew Is Imposed 


In Punjab, the Young Are Particularly Restless 


By STEVEN R. WEESMAN 


^ mr - r «• . . , . New Delhi 

MF™ ” .by Sikhs is Punjab have taw 

■M romtea India since the be ginning at 

tho ^ gh ’ a w sense of 'futility is 
JT JT._? dowln8 *** efforts trying to defuse 

the country's most serious domestic crisi 

FormcHUhs, there have been grisly reports like those 

SfnSi. S 5?S eep ? r “** family gunned down in their 

store, or of a cluster of villagers sprayed by bullets at a 
ous stand. Last week, riots between mndns and Sikhs 
broke out anew and a curfew was again im p o sed in sev¬ 
eral areas of the northern Indian state. 

Almost one year after the Punjab accord between 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and the moderate Sikhs, ef¬ 
fort to implement key parts are faltering. Mr. Gandhi la 
** growing-impatient and frustrated over the in¬ 
ability of the moderate Sikh state Government in Punjab 
to curb the killings, and Hindus are forming their own 
militant groups and threatening armed retaliation 
against Sikhs. Worst erf all, many analysts have now con¬ 
cluded that violence involving Sikhs springs from deep 
historical, economic, religious, de m ogr a phic and psy¬ 
chological factors that may not be susceptible to the 
maneuvering of politicians, lb this view, the attempt to 
resolve disputes over Punjab’s boundary lines, economic 
assistance and river waters may prove irrelevant to the 
growth of terrorism by young, religious fundaments lis ts 
determined to establish an independent nation for Sikhs. 

According to the Punjab police director, Julius F. 
Rlbeiro, there are a ‘"hard core” of 300 to 500 young Sikh 
“terrorists,” with another 3,000 to 4,000 “on the periph¬ 
ery." Some officials maintain that the police are slowly 
making headway in roanain g them up or WHwg fh pm off. 
But whether this war of attrition can be won is doubtful 
if, as many say, each new retaliatory police action wins 
more converts among the Sikh youth. To make matters 
worse, many experts fear that most young Sikhs in Pun¬ 
jab are no longer willing to heed their gray-bearded 
elders who caution moderation in what they see as a bat¬ 
tle for the survival of the Sikh religion itself. 

For centuries, Hindus had looked up to Sikhs as a vir-' 
tuous and brave people. They respected the Sikh tradi¬ 
tion of wearing turbans and beards and carrying swords. 
Indeed, Indian leaders’ gratitude for Sikh heroism in the 
army led to the creation of a Punjabi speaking state that 
they could dominate. But the “green revolution” that 
brought agricultural material prosperity and also re¬ 
sulted in problems for the Sikhs. As they acquired televi¬ 
sion sets and gained mobility, many turned away from 
their religious tenets. By the 1980's, the climate was ripe 
for a counter-revolution, and radical young preachers — 
many from well-to-do, land-owning families —* led a fun¬ 
damentalist appeal. Their idea of a new Sikh nation to be 
known as Khalistan was especially attractive to prosper¬ 
ous Sikhs living overseas who feared that Sikhism was in 
danger of disappearing at home. 

As early as 1982, young Sikh radicals started seizing 



. GMUTM-Uaiaon/Pabk) Bartholomew 

Sikh demonstrators marking a nni versary of lt84 Indian army raid on the Golden Temple to Am¬ 
ritsar earlier this month. 


control of Sikh temples In India, Canada, West Germany, 
Britain and the United States. They used the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar to stockpile weapons and provide 
sanctuary for separatist extremists who were shooting 
Hindus and Sikhs they regarded as traitors. 

Despite the violence, many Sikhs admired the young 
firebrands' motives. Sikh students became radicalized 


Discipline, Meditation and a Streak of Militancy 
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The Golden Temple of Amritsar. 
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lY Asian standards, Sik- 
, hism is a relatively young 
sect, founded only 500 
years ago by the first of 10 gurus 
who broke from Hinduism and 
preached monotheism, religious 


discipline, meditation and the 
virtue of martyrdom. The new 
religion also disavowed caste, 
idolatry and a formal priest¬ 
hood. Subsequent leaders and 
gurus turned the Sikhs into a 


militarily powerful group that 
defied the mogul emperors and 
for a time Riled much of north¬ 
ern India. Today, Sikhs continue 
to follow the centuries-old prac¬ 
tice of wearing long hair, beards 
and turbans and carrying a dag¬ 
ger to symbolize their mill tance. 

Most of India’s 14 million 
Sikhs live in the northern border 
state of Punjab, the country’s 
most pro sper ous agricultural re¬ 
gion. Affluence has led some to 
fall away from strict observance 
of religious traditions. This in 
turn has produced a religious re¬ 
vival movement that has led the 
push for a separate nation for 
Sikhs in Punjab, to be known as 
Khalistan. 


much the way American students did 
in the 1960’s. 

Some Sikhs were also resentful 
that Hindu outsiders were controlling 
business and industry in Punjab. 

Sikhs felt they had sacrificed their 
lives for India and helped make Pun¬ 
jab prosper, but were not receiving 
due benefits. 

And as Sikh-owned farm proper¬ 
ties were divided among younger 
family members, many young Sikhs 
' "^teMed that opportunities were slip¬ 
ping away. 

Adherents of Marxism and the 
revolutionary left have been around 
Punjab for decades, and they too 
were attracted to Sikh radicalism. A 
few disillusioiied soldiers and officers 
from the army and police forces 
joined up. Finally, criminals prac¬ 
ticed in the art of blood fends, a long¬ 
time feature of the region, used the 
cause as a cover for their activities. 

During the time of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Indira Gandhi, officials in both 
the ruling Congress Party and the main Sikh political 
party, the Akali Dal, flirted with the radicals and tried to 
woo them to their side. 

However, in 1984, when Mrs. Gandhi sent the army 
into the Golden Temple to rout the young radicals, and 
hundreds died, Sikhs everywhere became enraged over 
the loss of life. That sentiment was reinforced after thou¬ 
sands died in the anti-Sikh pogroms following Mrs. 
Gandhi’s assassination in 1984 by two Sikh security 
guards. 

According to Dr. Sudhir Kakar, a prominent psycho¬ 
analyst and social critic from Punjab, all the historical. 


Agent* FraiKP-Prenc 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, right, and Harchand Singh Longowal, a 
Sikh leader, after signing agreement to stem anti-Gove rn ment acts. 


psychological and economic factors are now coming to¬ 
gether to make young people increasingly eager to fulfill 
their destiny as the “sword arm of Hindustan eager to re¬ 
store their religion to its former glory.” 

“It's not like-terrorism in the Middle East, where it 
flows from a feeling of despair,” said Dr. Kakar. 

“The Sikh terrorists have the kind of fervor that you 
see in an army that is hopeful of victory. The problem is 
how to convince the generation to which these people be¬ 
long that extremism is notnot the way to fulfill their aspi¬ 
rations or lessen their fears. That is something the police 
cannot do.” 
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More Than 200 Guerrillas Were Killed in Prison Uprisings 




C 


Extremes Make Life Hard for Peru’s Middle 



By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 


lima, Peru 

SOCIALIST International delegates left Lima last. 
1 week after a meeting that was supposed to but- 
| tress President Alan Garcia's position in the for- 
f eign debt debate. Instead, the delegates left be- 
President in deep domestic trouble, caught be- 
fanatical Shining Path guerrillas and a tense and 

Ive military. - 

! me me hand, the assaults on the prisons, where 
n 230 and 240 prisoners died, further tarnished the 
of a military already burdened with responsibility 


for many atrocities among the nearly 8,000 deaths in the 
six-year war between Staining Path and the armed 
forces. Early in the week. President Garcia said as many 
as 40 of the dead had been executed alter surrendering, 
but he later raised that figure to 100. He fixed direct 
blame on the Republican Guard, a police force, but the 
armed farces had overall command of the prison opera¬ 
tion^ The guerrillas, for their part, have demonstrated 
anew their determination to push their war to more ex¬ 
treme limits. An aim of the uprisings, the prisoners said, 
was to halt Government efforts to move them to new, 
maximum security cells; there they would be unable to 
continue their political and military activities. 

Shirring Path, unlike Boost Latin American guerril¬ 


las, disdains international opinion. For example, there 
was the attempt to fire a mortar at the hotel where Willy 
Brandt, the former West German Chancellor, was 
preparing to open the Socialist meeting- And last week, 
there was the bombing, presumably by guerrillas, of a 
tourist train bound for the Inca ruins of Machu Picchu; a 
Texas woman and six others were killed. 

At the meeting of the International, formally the 
Western Social Democratic and Labor parties organiza¬ 
tion, many Socialist delegates expressed dismay at the 
Govemrhent’s tactics. Some West Europeans, fait not 
Mr. Brandt, favored a public condemnation. Mr. Garcia 
was supported, however, by Commander Bayardo Arco, 
a leader of Nicaragua's Sandinista Front and an oh- 


server at the meeting. He said that in their guerrilla days 
the Sandinistas never behaved as Shining Path does. 

The Peruvian Government says it knows of no way it 
can make peace with Shining Path. A peace commission 
has been trying for a year to open talks, and the Govern¬ 
ment has made other gestures such as freeing some ac¬ 
cused guerrillas. The commission also sent emissaries to 
the prisons in a vain attempt to obtain the release of hos¬ 
tages being held there. Although claiming roots in the 
Communist Party, Shining Path rejects Moscow and 
Havana as well as the Peking of Deng Xiaoping as 
models. It advocates agrarian revolution based on the 
largely Indian, peasant population. 

Under Peru’s Constitution, Shining Path could or¬ 
ganize a legal political party if it renounced violence. But 
Government officials and some analysts contend that the 
guerrillas’ main short-range objective is to goad the mili¬ 
tary into overthrowing the year-old Government. Shining 
Path might then be able to widen its popular appeal and 
gain supporters for its ultimate goal of total revolution. 
Members of the armed forces have given no sign that 
they have a coup in mind, but they are said to be angry 
about their treatment by both the guerrillas and the Gov¬ 
ernment. Shining Path has killed large numbers of police 
and military men, inducting an admiral. And the Govern¬ 
ment has prosecuted members of the security forces ac¬ 
cused of excessive use of force. Last week, President 
Garcia announced that as many as 95 officers and mem¬ 
bers of the Republican Guard, which was mi duty in the 
prisons, had been detained for possible trial. Military 
support for the President is expected to turn on how far 
the investigation and trials are allowed to go. 

Not surprisingly, Mr. Garcia has been sharply criti¬ 
cized by several of Peru's legal Mandst-Leninist parties. 
But he has also engendered dismay from more moderate 
public figures, who have argued that the force used by 
the military and guards was disproportionate to the 
threat posed by the prisoners. Mario Vargas Llosa, the 
internationally known Peruvian novelist and journalist, 
warned that the prison deaths would weaken the demo¬ 
cratic system and have the effect of “pruning" any 
potential for conciliation among the guerrillas who, he 
said, would end up multiplying their violence. 

Some critics suggested that the President, in his an¬ 
ger at Shining Path for putting him in an Intolerable posi¬ 
tion before the foreign Socialists, gave too much latitude 
to the armed forces and prison guards that put down the 
uprisings. Mr. Garcia has promised that he will allow 
neither the militarization of the country nor a whitewash 
of those responsible for the prison killings. Keeping both 
these promises will severely test his political skill. 
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Alabama Primary Ends Up a Squeaker 

' ^ 

rate of capi«J as an 

Graddick poi^SSi noliticfen not 


Montgomery, am. 

W HEN voters wait to the 
polls here In last week’s 
Democratic guberna¬ 
torial runoff, they were not only 
choosing a candidate to succeed 
the retiring George Corley Wal¬ 
lace; they were also helping to 
chart a new political course for 
Alabama, or so they might have 
thought. For years, this has been 
one of the few remaining New 
South states with an Old South- 
style governor. 

But the post-Wallace era got off 
to a shaky start. After a mean- 
spirited campaign fraught with 
name-calling, suggestions of 
marital infidelity and accusations 
of racial politics, conservative 
state Attorney General Charles 
Graddick claimed a wafer-thin 
victory over Lieut, Gov. Bill Bax¬ 
ley, a populist who had been the 
longtime favorite to succeed Mr. 
Wallace. 

The election was so close that 
the results are almost certain to 
be challeng ed in a recount. With 
more than 926,500 votes cast, unof¬ 
ficial returns showed Mr. Grad- 
dick with a 6,602 vote lead, the 
narrowest margin ever recorded 
is a statewide political contest. 

At week's end, Mr. Baxley still 
had not conceded. Mr. Graddick, 
citing fears of vote tampering, 
caused some confusion among 
local officials when, late on elec¬ 
tion night, he obtained a court or¬ 
der impounding ballot boxes. 
Democratic party leaders subse¬ 
quently hired an accounting firm 
to help canvass the results before 
turning them over to state election 
adminis trators this week for for- 



United Pres* Imcimticml: Associated Press 

Lieut Gov. HO Baxley, top, and 
Attorney General Charles Grad¬ 
dick. 


mat certification. 

To the distress of many Demo¬ 
crats here, Mr. Graddick, a for¬ 
mer Republican who switched 
parties only 10 years ago, had 
urged Republicans to vote for him 
in Tuesday's runoff. Republicans 
have their own nominee, Guy 
Hunt, a former and businessman, 
in the November election. 

If Mr. Graddick eventually pre¬ 
vails, the post-Wallace era in Ala¬ 
bama politics will have a dis¬ 
tinctly conservative tone. An out- 


*eekwas 

His constima^ 1 ® t carried 

^^iJ^dertReagan in 
Alabama tat voters 
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ffourtii o* ^ reglS “ 
who make over- 
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Graddick as a step backvrainls. 

The contest between 
men, who emerged in JWJ 3 a 
field of five 

seemed more likei a jgewwal “g". 
tuSthan a party primary- 
Graddick was the choice of wWte 
RenublicanJeaning conserva- 

founded on the traditional Demo¬ 
cratic coalition of blacks, union 

leaders and school teachers wto 
have dominated the party leadCT' 
ship and the Legislature in recent 
years. Mr. Graddick vowed last 
week to work against those 
groups, and to bring the party 
leadership more in line with what 
be called the mainstream thinking 
of Alabamians. 

But first, Mr. Graddick, who 
began his campaign last winter as 

an underdog, will have to survive 

possible challenges to an election 
that was decided by fewer than 
two votes apiece in each of the 
state's 4,230 precincts. 


Once Again, 

The House Takes 
Up Immigration 

For the third time in five years, 
the House Judiciary Committee last 
week approved a broad immigration 
bill designed to curtail the now of 
illegal migrants from Mexico and 
other countries. But there were 
sharper-than-usual divisions in the 
committee, suggesting that getting 
the full House to go along with the 
panel's handiwork, never an easy 
matter even when it is not an election 
year, may be tougher than usual. 

Under the House committee's bill 
certain foreign workers could be¬ 
come permanent residents of the 
United States, enjoying most of the 
rights of citizens. Still more aliens 
could be admitted if they were 
needed to work the fields in subse¬ 
quent years; they, too, could quality 
for permanent resident status. 

After intense lobbying by Western 
growers, the Senate, which approved 
its immigration bill in September, 
created a program through which 
farmers could bring in as many as 
350,000 aliens a yeatr to harvest per- 
ishibie fruits and vegetables. Those 
workers could stay for up to nine 
months In any one year. 

Representative Charles E. 
Schumer, a Brooklyn Democrat, 
said it was essential to make alien 
farm laborers eligible for such bene¬ 
fits as welfare payments because 
their work was seasonal. And he 
noted that both houses of Congress 
bad repeatedly supported the view 
that in any immigration bill “agri¬ 
culture warrants special considera¬ 
tion." Bat Representative Romano 
L. Mazzoli, the Kentucky Democrat 


Daniel A. Mankm 


who heads the panel's Subcommittee 
on Immigration, Refugees and Inter¬ 
national Law, called the bill's 
favorable treatment of agriculture 
“unparalleled, unprecedented and 
unacceptable." 

Manion Still 
In Limbo 

Just as it appeared that the Senate 
bad awarded Daniel A. Mankm his 
judicial robes, a deft parliamentary 
maneuver by his Democrat oppo¬ 
nents sidetracked his nomination for 
a Federal judgeship last week. 

Mr. Mankm, an Indiana lawyer, 
has been the focus of a bitter debate 
for weeks. His critics, including the 
deans of three dozen law schools, call 
him grossly unqualified to serve on 


the Federal appeals court in Chi¬ 
cago. His defenders, chief among 
them President Reagan and Attor¬ 
ney General Edwin Meese 3d, 
counter that be Is being unfairly at¬ 
tacked because of his conservative 
beliefs. Once the nomination, which 
squeaked through the Judidary 
Committee, reached the Senate floor 
last week. Democrats launched what 
was expected to be a filibuster that 
could delay final action tor weeks. 
But on Thursday, Bob Dole, the Re¬ 
publican leader, demanded an im¬ 
mediate vote, and Robert C. Byrd, 
the minority leader, apparently sur¬ 
prised Mr. Dole by agreeing. 

With Vice President Bush, the Sen¬ 
ate’s presiding offier, standing by to 
break a tie, the Senate proceeded to 
vote 48 to 46 for confirmation, with 
four Republicans among those vot¬ 
ing “nay.” One of those casting an 
"aye,” however, was Mr. Byrd. 
Under the Senate’s rules, he bad the 
right, which he made the most of, to 
ask that the nomination be reconsid¬ 
ered, thus giving Mr. Manion’s oppo¬ 
nents another chance. Further ac¬ 
tion was postponed until the Senate 
returns from its two-week Independ¬ 
ence Day break. Once renewed, the 
debate may have an even harder 
edge to it. Following last week's vote 
there were complaints from Demo¬ 
crats about political deals the White 
House had cut with doubting Repub¬ 
licans. 

Brokerage Firm 
Faces Charges 

For two years. Federal and city 
prosecutors listened closely to cer¬ 
tain advice being dispensed at the 
Philadelphia office of Shear-son Leh¬ 
man Brothers Inc. Last week they in¬ 
dicted some who gave it and some 
wbo took it, charging the lot of them, 
including the big brokerage house it¬ 
self, with illegally laundering at 
least $1.2 mil lira in profits from or¬ 
ganized crime. 

The indictment, based on tapes 
and seized records, said Shearson’s 
former Philadelphia office manager, 
Herbert L. Cantley, set up phony ac¬ 
counts for a local bookie operation 
and then failed to report cash transa- 
tions of more than $10,000, as re¬ 
quired by law. Indicted along with 
Shearsra and Mr. Cantley, who was 
fired by the company last year, after 
the authorities raided the Philadel¬ 


phia office, were six Philadelphia 
men including the son-in-law of for¬ 
mer Mayor Frank Rizzo. 

The prosecutors said it was the 
first indictment of a securities firm 
an charges of tailing to report cash 
transactions. Mr. Cantley had car¬ 
ried out these transactions, they 
said, “with the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of Shearsra managers and exec¬ 


utives." Shearsra was having none 
of it. The brokerage firm said the in¬ 
dictment represented “an unfortu¬ 
nate abuse of prosecutorial discre¬ 
tion,*’ and disclaimed any responsib¬ 
le for the “alleged unauthorized 
cr iminal actions of a single employ¬ 
ee.” Everybody else charged in the 
case pleaded not guilty. 

Edward S. G. Dennis Jr., the 


United States Attorney for the East¬ 
ern District of Pensyl vania, said the 
indictment was a warning to finan¬ 
cial institutions that are not comply¬ 
ing with cash transaction reporting 
laws, “whether for negligence or for 
other reasons." 
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Do-It-Yourself Chemical Kits Are Raising Fears 
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OSHA T akes a Closer Look 
At the Nation’s Fireworks Makers 


By KENNETH B. NOBLE 


Washington 

O NE year ago, after 21 people died in ex- 
i plosions at a fireworks factory in Hal- 
left. Olda., it was disclosed that the 
Federal agency responsible for safe¬ 
guarding the health and safety of workers in the 
plaitt did not even know of its existence. Officials 
for the Occupational Safety and Health Adminis¬ 
tration were all the more embarrassed by the 
oversight, because the same factory had been 
wracked by blasts six years earlier. 

OSHA subsequently vowed to bear down on 
the industty—or at the very least, find out where 
the factories are located. Last week, oo the eve of * 
the industry’s peak period, the Independence Day 
holiday, the agency completed an intensive seven- 
month “special emphasis” program aimed at 
many of the country's legal fireworks manufac¬ 
turers. 

Of the 24 factories inspected, 17 were found to 
have 73 different “serious" violations of Federal 
health and safety regulations; Some 44 other in¬ 
fractions were also uncovered. "It’s a small in¬ 
dustry, primarily made up of families, and I don't 
think they appreciated a lot of health and safety 
concerns," said John Miles, OSHA’s director of 
field operations. 

John Conkling, the executive director of the 
American Pyrotechnics Association, an industry 
group, added: “OSHA’s program was probably 
necessary to bring all of the factories essentially 
into the second half of the 20th century in terms of 
safety technology." He acknowledged that “there 
probably were some plants operating in a manner 
that could have produced another Aeriex," refer¬ 
ring to the Oklahoma plant that exploded. 
Advocates of workplace safety, who for years 


have complained that the agency’s enforcement 
efforts are too lax, were not impressed with the 
agency's display of concern. “We’re glad that 
they’ve inspected these plants, but it's unfortu¬ 
nate that it’s taken the death of over 20 people in 
Oklahoma to do so,” said Margaret Semlnario, 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O.’s health and safety director. 

Still, OSHA officials insist that the legal fire¬ 
works manufacturing industry—there are fewer 
than 100 licensed factories in the country—has an 
above-average safety record. “T hat sou nds like a 
contradiction in terms, but the fireworkers indus¬ 
try has always been a low-hazard industry,” said 
Chriss Winston, an agency spokesman. 

Questions About Inspections 

Under a policy adopted by the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration in 1981, companies are no longer subject 
to random inspections when their annual record of 
“lost workday" accidents is below the average for 
all industries. Thus the agency, which has re¬ 
duced its inspection teams by roughly a quarter 
during the Reagan years, now looks over “ex¬ 
empted" operations such as fireworks factories 
only after a job-related death has has occurred or 
workers have complained. 

Labor and environmental experts complain 
that large numbers of dangerous workplaces — 
not just fire work s factories — wfll never be in¬ 
spected. “It’s simplistic and arbitrary,** said Ms. 
Seminario. Last year, a report by the Congres¬ 
sional Office of Technology Assessment faulted 
the health and safety agency lor inspecting fewer 
than 4 percent of the nation’s workplaces annual¬ 
ly, about 160,000 of 4.6 million job sites. 

Some experts also say that fireworks makers 
escape more stringent inspections because the in¬ 
dustry is so small and because it falls under the 
jurisdiction of several Government offices. The 
Federal Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire¬ 


arms generally oversees the storage of explo¬ 
sives. OSHA has jurisdiction over working condi¬ 
tions within the plants, the Department of Trans¬ 
portation regulates shipping and the Consumer 
Prodncts Safety Commission regulates the sale of 
fireworks. 

Hazardous workplaces, however, are only one 
of die concerns about fireworks facing Federal 
authorities. A growing danger, they say, are mail¬ 
order chemical kits that allow people to make 
fireworks at home. “Some of the chemicals are so 
volative that just a spark from the friction of mix¬ 
ing them in a glass dish could cause an explo¬ 
sion,” said John Rogers, a compliance officer 
with the Consumer Products Safety Commission. 

The dangers posed by such kits was dramati¬ 
cally illiritrated last week in a Washington sub¬ 
urb, where two people were killed in a garage that 
was ignited by explosives. Mr. Rogers said that • 
many of the components investigators subse¬ 
quently found in the garage were similar to those 
often included in mail-order kits. 

Law enforcement officials concede that they 
are barely making a dent in another area, the un¬ 
licensed makers and distributors of fireworks. 
“Fi r ework s are a popular and profitable business 
for bootl egg ers, and will remain so just because 
they’re o utlawed,” Mr. Rogers said. 

StiU, pressures on unlicensed operations are 
increasing here and there, as four men found out 
last Week In Chattanooga, Term. They were con¬ 
victed of running a seven-state bootleg explosives 
distribution operation. They were among 20 peo¬ 
ple indicted after 11 people died in a blast at a 
clandes tin e factory. 

In another case this month, a Federal grand 
jury in Springfield, HL, returned a 12-count indict¬ 
ment against Capitol Fireworks and its - owner, 
charging them with, among other things, selling 
hazardous fireworks through the mail. 






Congress Passes a Budget but Isn’t Proud of It 


In the Shadow of the Balanced-Budget Law. 

By JONATHAN FUERBR1NGER 


Washington 

HERE was Uttle cheering among Capitol Hill’s 
budget-makers last week as the House and Senate 
approved a compromise spending plan of almost 
$1 trillion for 1987 before leaving town for a two- 
week, Independence Day recess. 

After months of work, which started with high hopes, 
the broad budget outline for the fiscal year that begins 
Oct. 1 was a let-down, most of its drafters agreed. To 
many, the February dreams of someday conquering the 
deficit fell to, among other things, Ronald Reagan's rock 
hard resistance to a tax increase. 

That any agreement was reached, however — and 
that it was not rejected by the President—was regarded 
as a tentative tribute to the new balanced budget law, 
known popularly as Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. By and 
large, the sacrifices called for in this budget plan were 
regarded as preferable to the mindless, across-the-board 
reductions threatened by the law. 

On Friday, the President’s chief spokesman, Larry 
Speakes said Mr. Reagan found Capitol Hill's handiwork 


“generally acceptable.” This was something better than 
faint prise from an Administration that had argued until 
now that the Pentagon cuts contemplated by the House 
and Senate would amount to a threat to national security. 

James C Miller 3d, the director of the Office of Ma- 
nangement and Budget, said Mr. Reagan felt that an at¬ 
traction of the Congressional spending plan was that the 

military would suffer even more severely under Gramm- 

Rudman-Hollings. Mr. Miller also said the President is 
likely to make use of a $4.8 billion contingency fund in the 
new budget that would allow him to provide additional 
money for the Pentagon if he in turn proposes and Con¬ 
gress approves offsetting savings. Several Congressmen 
wbo had a hand in assembling the budget c o mp ro m ise 
said, however, that it was unlikely that the President 
could win approval for the additional money without 
proposing tax increases -r- a step Mr. Miller said the 
President would not take. 

But if Gramm-Rudman-HoUings appeared to have 
had some impact, the United States Supreme Court could 

be on the verge of striking down the-heart of the law. its 

much-feared automatic spending-cut mechanism. This 
device requires automatic reductions, half of them In the 
military, when the annual deficit ceding is exceeded by 


$10 billion or more. Most Federal programs would be re¬ 
duced by the same percentage; .the size of the cuts would 
be based on specifications set by the Congressional 
Budget Office, the Office of Management and Budget and 
the Comptroller Genera’, of the United States. 

A three-judge panel In Washington has already de¬ 
clared this procedure unconstitutional and many con¬ 
gressional leaden expea the Supreme Court to do the 
same. If the Court strikes down the automatic reductions 
provision, there is a kind of fallback cost-cutting mech¬ 
anism that would have the House and Senate vote on the 
very same cuts that would have been made automatical¬ 
ly. Under toe fallback, the President would also have to 
sign any cost-cutting order that cleared Congress. But 
many members of Congress worry that the cuts would. 
not be approved, especially if the President opposed 
reducing his much-favored military programs. 

Unresolved Dif fere nces 

Depending on how the Court rules, there could be an 
attempt to amend the law to make the automatic mech¬ 
anism constitutional. Such an effort would be expected 
when toe legislation needed to lift the Government’s debt 
c eiling comes up in the House and the Senate, probably 
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See-No-Evil Doomed Challenger Th© 
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^, the ^ Stopped argring- 
mac?® W . e adv ereary nature of 
NASA questioning the work of one of 
its suppliers just disappeared,” said 
Air Force general Donald J. Kutyna, 
a key member of the Presidential 
commission that earlier this month 
recommended broad changes in the 
nation’s space agency. “No one 
wanted to be the one who raised a 
show-stopping problem. No one had 
the guts to stand up and say. This 
thing is falling apart.’ ”■ 

In fact, the strange twists and turns 
in the relationship between NASA and 
Morton Thiokol have made the space 
shuttle disaster a case study in how 
the Government and one of its critical 
suppliers can become captive to each 
other, paving the way for tragedy. 

Both NASA and Morton Thiokol. 
each for its own reasons, became 
afraid to raise questions that could 
grind the shuttle program to an im¬ 
mediate halt. Exacerbating the prob¬ 
lem was Thiokol’s status as NASA’s 
sole supplier of booster rockets: Bad 
two companies been building rockets, 
some experts contend, the problems 
with the O-ring seals might have sur¬ 
faced much earlier, as a competitor 
sought to steal away Thiokol’s busi¬ 
ness by pointing out failings in Thio- 
kol's design. 

But since 1973, when Thiokol won 
out over three other bidders for the 
booster contract, NASA has had no 
place else to turn. And the commis¬ 
sion concluded that Thiokol, depend¬ 
ent on remaining in NASA's good 
graces, overrode its own engineers* 
growing safety concerns “In order to 
accommodate a major customer.” 
The result was what one commission 
member called ”a kind of Russian 


roulette” with every launching—and 
a set of lessons, many believe, about 
*he Government's abfflty to work 
with industry on large technological 
projects. 

From the Pentagon to Capitol Hill, 
the Challenger inquiry, doe of the 
most inten s iv e accident investiga¬ 
tions by the Go ve rn m ent to date, is 
striking familiar and worrisome 
chords. Some compare it to last 
year's debacle over the Sgu York an¬ 
tiaircraft gun, where the Army, posh¬ 
ing a pet project, reportedly aided 
Ford Aerospace in hiding test r esults 
that showed the weapon did not work, 
intimately, the weapons project was 
killed. Similar disputes are currently 
brewing over the Army’s Bradley 
tank and the Air Force and Navy's 
troubled new medium-range air-to- 
air missiles. AD raise the same basic 
issue: Bow can enormously complex 


ibe accident—particularly its short¬ 
lived effort to strip responsibility 
from engineers wbo testified that 
they had warned of impending disas¬ 
ter—faded a movement in Congress 
to strip Thiokol of its treasured role 
as sole supplier of solid rockets for 
the shuttle. More than 200 Congress¬ 
men and Senators signed a petition 
recently to find a second source. 

The Senate is considering a bill to 
extend “whistleblower” protection to 
employees of contractors who aid 
Federal investigations. And Thiokol's 
normally tough-talking chairman, 
Charles 5. Locke, apologized to Con¬ 
gress two weeks ago for telling The 
tiTall Street Journal that dissident 

Thfofcol engineers were going to have 

to return to “productive work" and 
4 *not wander around the country gas- 
siping,” presumably with Federal in¬ 
vestigators. 


Morton Thiokol was the only supplier 
of booster rockets and NASA was a 
major customer. Neither wanted to 
raise any questions. 


high-technology equipment be tested 
and monitored independently, free of 
pressures f ro m the manufacturer or 
the political spon s ors? 

. But the more immediate question, 
particularly potent because seven as¬ 
tronauts died in the Challenger trage¬ 
dy, is simply: Who—or what —is to 
blame? 

The Presidential commission and 
its chairman, William P. Rogers, 
studiously avoided naming names, 
primarily faulting NASA's flawed 
decision-making systems. And Thin- - 
kol's top e x ec ut iv e s declined to be in¬ 
terviewed for this article. 

But Rep. James & Scheuer, a New 
York Democrat who sits on a Con¬ 
gressional committee that oversees 
the space program, is less con¬ 
strained. "What Thiokol’s manage¬ 
ment did, before the launching and 
then to the engineers who told the 
world about it, was utterly repugnant, 
just disgraceful,” said Mr. Scheuer, 
who tangled publicly with Charles 
Locke, Morton Thiokors chairman, 
at a Congressional hearing earlier 
this month. "There is a lot of blame to 
go around," he said, "but Thiokol de¬ 
serves a fat share of it.” 

For Morton Thiokol, whose salt 
canisters remind consumers that 
"when it rains it pours,” assessing li¬ 
ability, both to NASA and the astro¬ 
nauts’ families, has become a critical 
issue, one that could cost the com¬ 
pany tens of millions of dollars. 
Moreover, Thiokol's actions after 


When NASA drafted final plans for 
a space shuttle in the early 1970’s, it 
marked a turning point in the design 
of manned space vehicles. 

There was no shortage of bidders. 
In addition to Thiokol, which made its 
. name in the 1930’s as one of the first 
manufacturers of synthetic rubber, 
three other contenders vied for the 
$L8 billion project: Aerojet Solid Pro¬ 
pulsion, Lockheed, and United Tech¬ 
nologies. Thiokol ranked second, tied 
with United Technologies, an techni¬ 
cal merits, scored highly on-manage¬ 
ment skills, and won hands down on 
price — a critical issue for NASA, 
which had reluctantly turned to solid 
fuel technology in the first place as an 
economy move. 

Thiokol won the award on Nov. 20, 
1973, and Mr. Ritchey still remem¬ 
bers the day. "Everyone ran up and 
down the halls waving his arms and 
shouting," be recalled. NASA was ap¬ 
parently pleased as well; it singled 
Thiokol out for praise on many fronts, 
including what a selection committee 
called an "innovative” design for the 
joints that join the huge rocket sec¬ 
tions together. (The rocket was so 
large that if It were cast as a single 
piece, it could not be transported 
from Thiokol’s Brigham City, Utah 
works to the Kennedy Space Center in 
Florida.) 

Lockheed protested, noting that 
Thiokol had been rated last on "de¬ 
sign, development and verification,” 
and claiming that NASA’s evaluation 


was “marred by plain mistakes, arbi- 
traiy judgments and improper proce¬ 
dures.” But NASA was upheld by the 
General Accounting Office. 

It was dear from the beginning, 
contractors say, that NASA, was not 
interested in getting a second sup¬ 
plier for the rockets — even though 
“second sourcing,” as the practice is 
called, was increasingly common¬ 
place at the Pentagon and among 
other Government agencies seeking 
to assure that their suppliers offered 
them the most competitive price. 

"It just didn't make economic 
sense,” recalled Philip E- Culbertson 
NASA's general manager. "This Is an 
agency that never bought enough of 

anything to make it worthwhile to 
have more than one source. The pro¬ 
duction rates, especially in the early 
days of the Shuttle program, just 
would not have supported it.” 

Thiokol's troubles began with the 
first major qualification test, a simu¬ 
lated motor firing in 1977. After a 
series of design changes in the joint 
and its syntbethic rubber O-ring 
seals, the force of firing bent seg¬ 
ments of the rocket away from each 
other. That opened up the joint, a 
potentially deadly scenario: A solid 
rocket Is Kke a giant firecracker, un¬ 
able to be turned off once fit, and a 
leak of superheated gases could trig¬ 
ger a calamity in mid-flight. 

The test results prompted a sharp 
reaction from NASA’s Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Alabama, which was responsible for 
the booster program. For the next 
three years, Marshall officials — 
their concern escalating — wrote 
memo after memo, some warning 
that should hot gases escape through 
the seal the result could be a "cata¬ 
strophic failure.” While the records 
uncovered by the Rogers commission 
are scanty, it appears the memos 
evoked little response from Thiokol, 
which concluded that “the condition 
is not desirable but is acceptable.” 

But as the date of the first shuttle 
launch approached, NASA gradually 
grew less vocal about its worries. 
Even after reviewing 122,000 pages of 
documents and taking 12,000 pages of 
testimony, members of the Presiden¬ 
tial commission say they do not fully 
understand why. 

"You've got to think it had every¬ 
thing to do with the shuttle going 
'operational,' ” said one investigator, 
using NASA's term for the craft’s 
becoming a regularly scheduled 
spacetnick to the sky. Jn subtle ways, 
he continued, NASA’s top manage¬ 
ment "conveyed the thought that it 
didn't want to hear about delays” that 
would further annoy Congress, which 
was already question in g why NASA 
was falling behind its plan. 
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Armed for Anything, Marietta Prospers 


Pentagon cuts may hurt 
some parts of the 
company, but other units 
can pick up the slack, 
analysts say. 


M ILITARY stocks may have lost much of 
their luster, now that Congress plans to cut 
Pentagon spending. But the Martin Mar¬ 
ietta Corporation, a major arms contractor with 
$4.4 billion in total sales last year, remains high on 
the "buy” lists of many analysts. 

For one thing, the company's backlog stood at a 
record at the end of 1985: just under $9 billion, more 
than twice its sales. For another, the company's 
mix of weapons and research programs, these 
watchers say, is so broad as to protect ea rn i n gs 
growth, regardless of Congressional battles. 

“They’re not Invulnerable,” said Robert D. 
Kugd, an analyst for Morgan Stanley Jk Company. 
“But no matter bow the budget ax fells, it's hot 
going totalise there’s a disproportionate impact on 
them.” Marietta’s work includes roles In the MX 
missQe, various satellite launchers, a proposed 
small I CBM,’ strategic defense studies, the Per¬ 
shing n Intermediate missile, "smart” weapons, 
and high-technology targeting systems. 

“It's going to be a high-tech work!, and this is 
where Martin is,” said Thomas T. Taylor, at Offutt 
& Taylor Inc." an institutional research firm in 
Towson, Md. Mr. Taylor described tile company, 
which is based in Bethesda, Md., as “state of the 
art” in areas where military spending is likely to 
remain on an upswing. In. June, for example, Mar¬ 
tin Marietta won an $83 million Air Farce contract 
for a night-flight targeting system, which comple¬ 
ments an existing night-navigation system. 

These infr ared visual systems, which bear the 
acronym LANTTRN (for Low Altitude Navigation 
and Targeting Infrared System for Nt^ht), improve 
the combat capability of tactical aircraft by allow¬ 
ing low-level night operation—such as were used 
in the air raids in Libya—and hi bad weather. Ac¬ 
centing to Marietta, the Air Force plans to install 
700 LANTIRN systems on high-performance air¬ 
craft A similar system, dubbed TADS/PNVS, ex¬ 
pands the tank-tilling capacity of helicopters. 

"A lot of their electronic programs have high 
value-added content," said Howard Rubd, an ana¬ 
lyst with Cynis J. Lawrence Inc. “If you don’t add 
these, you can’t fly under some night conditions.” 
The price tag on the LANTIRN systems is $4.1 Mi¬ 
lton, and most analysts expect Mart in- Marietta to 
get the lull targeting system contract. 

AB of Martin Marietta’s eggs are not in the Pen¬ 
tagon's basket, however. Information systems, a 
segment for which Marietta is not widely recog- 

nfeed, enjoyed a 40 percent gain in revenues in 1985, 

taking it to about the size of the company's aero - 
space division six years ago. The company is com¬ 
peting fora major contract—perhaps $2 ralhon, ac¬ 
cording to Wolfgang Demis**, an analyst with the 

JohnC. Bofand writes on finance from Baltimore. 
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First Boston Corporation—to create and manage a 
nationwide Federal communications, network. 

"The successful bidder,” said Marietta's presi¬ 
dent, Norman R. Augustine, at the annual meeting 
in April, "will overnight become the operator of the 
largest private network in the free world.” 

Mr. Rubel, of Cyrus Lawrence, agreed: “That 
would be an exciting program, if they landed it.” 

But, getting back to Marietta’s bread and butter, 
Mr. Rubel noted that the company stands to gain — 
as well as lose — from changes in the MX missile, 
for example, and in the cause of the National Aero* 
nautics and Space Administration. 

While the MX's size and con fi g u ration are debat¬ 
ed, possible disappointment on that program's con- 


Apple Snaps Back 

What a difference a year makes. Last June, 
Appl e Com puter Inc, was in the doghouse. Sales of 
all models were slow, and a management dispute 

between chairman John ScnUey and co-founder 
Steven P. Jobs over the company's future led to Mr. 
Iota's departure. In the first six mouths of1985, Ap¬ 
ple's shares fen to $14.25, from around $30. 

Then Apple acted. It closed plants and rational¬ 
ized its management structure along functional, 
rather than product, lines. Realizing that its Macin¬ 
tosh personal computer had to succeed in the busi¬ 
ness world, Apple began adapting the machine to 

xnakeit more acceptable to corpora to purchasers. 

The changes seem to be working. Net income in 
the second fiscal quarter ending In Man* rose 
threefold, to a record $31.8 million, or 50 cents a 
share, despite a 6 percent drop in sales. Apple's 

stock is now op around $36. 

That kind of action attracts a following: Apple 
was the I8th most heavily purchased stock by insti- 


tribution to Martin Marietta growth might be offset 
by rising interest in a smaller ICBM. “They have 
tbeirfeet on both rides of the line,” Mr. Rubel said. 

That is tine, as well, for the company's contracts 
with NASA. With the space shuttle’s future under a 
cloud, the outlook for conventional launching vehi¬ 
cles lias brightened. "They build the shuttle tank, 
but they also build the Titan 3 missile,” Mr. Rubel 
said. "That will be the Air Force's primary launch 
vehicle now that the shuttle is grounded for the next 
year or so. That will go from being nearly moribund 
10 years ago to being one of the top programs of the 
company.” Altogether, Mr. Rubel] expects book¬ 
ings for 23 Titan 3’s to total $4 billion—with orders 
this year in the supplemental budget alone adding 
20 percent to the company’s backlog. "Pretty 
neat,” Mr. Rubel said. 

Not all of Martin’s military business shows up in 
the glossy annual repent: Spy satellites and some 
other work are hnsb-faush. Mr. Rubel said: "You 
add up the pieces and say ‘Hey, guys, what about 
the other 30 percent of the business?’ And they say, 
•What other business?’ So you know you've stum¬ 
bled on something." 

In the last few years, Martin Marietta has 
cleaned up its balance sheet, cutting long-term debt 
to $220 million at the end of 1985. Three years earli¬ 
er, after the company leveraged itself to avoid a 
hostile takeover by the Bendix Corporation, debt 
stood at $1.15 billion. The restructuring largely rid 
the company of its commodity exposure in alumi¬ 
num, chemical and cement units, lifting return on 
equity to 24 percent last year. 

Among the analysts, Mr. Demisch, Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Rubel would buy at the current price, 
around $45. Mr. Kugel would buy on any 10 percent 
dip. Earnings estimates fall in a range of $3.50-$3.9Q 
a share this year and $3.9544.50 next year. 

Some analysts note that despite the Marietta 
management’s enviable record over the last few 
years, toe company will have to be careful not to 
fete off more than it can chew militarily. Many 
arms contractors have come a cropper by aggres¬ 
sively bidding for Pentagon work—only to let costs 

on fixed contracts spiral out of control. ■ 


Unions in the first quarter of . | fanfe $40 

this year. That includes a big I*-«— 

2.4 million share purchase by I v 
the Atalanta/Sosnoff Capital 1 
Corporation. Asked about the I 
' reason for taking such a big | 
stake—3.8 percent of Apple's I 
shares—a spokesman for the | 

New York inves tm en t man- V w w . 
agersaid the firm has a policy InaaMJ 
of not commenting about its investments. 

A tew professional money managers are skepti¬ 
cal of further gains. The Reams Asset Management 
Company of Cofumbos, Ind., sold 340.000shares ac¬ 
quired while Apple was hitting the bottom. "We're 
value players,” said Gale Hardwick, a vice presi¬ 
dent and portfolio manager. “so we took advantage 
of the feet that the stock had had a nice move. And 
longterm, we drink they may have a wxjgh row to 

hoe. It's still an I.B.M- world.” 

Tames C. Condon 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Signs of Trouble 
At People Express 


AD or part of People Express might 
be sold, officials of the airline said, as 
the carrier that started the era of low- 
fare air travel tries to bolster its fi¬ 
nances. Begun in 1981, People has be¬ 
come the fifth-Iargest airline, but the 
expansion has been costly and the 
low-fare strategy has been meeting 
stiff competition. Company officials 
said any divestitures would be a last 
resort, and the betting was that the 
entire carrier would not be sold. Ana¬ 
lysts thought it likely, though, that the 
newly acquired Frontier unit or some 
planes or airport gates might be shed. 
Stocks of other airlines rose sharply 
as investors concluded that People's 
problems could lead to higher fares. 

ITT may drop telecommunications. 
The company that began as Interna¬ 
tional Telephone and Telegraph is 
talking about selling its foundation 
business to C.G.E., a French state- 
owned concern. The price Is said to be 
$2 billion, plus the assumption of a 
"mountain of debt." The move would 
make ITT primarily a services com¬ 
pany. with interests in hotels and in¬ 
surance. The international telecom¬ 
munications market has apparently 
become too costly and competitive 
for the 66-year-old company that 
began branching into a variety of 
other areas under the legendary con¬ 
glomerate maker Harold Geneen. 

Farm imports exceeded exports in 
May for the first time since 1959. The 
overall trade deficit also widened last 
month, to $14.2 billion, from April's 
$12.1 billion. Agriculture and the 
other sectors shared the same prob¬ 
lem — a scarcity of customers in a 
global economy that continues to be 
sluggish- The poor markets abroad 
are frustrating the long-held hopes 
that the weaker dollar would turn 
around America's trade fortunes. 

Associated Dry Goods, whose hold- 
fogs include Lord & Taylor, got an of¬ 
fer of $2.7 billion from May Depart¬ 
ment Stores, and when Associated 
management balked at giving a 
reply. May went directly to share¬ 
holders. The acquisition would put 
May, currently ranked No. 3 among 
department store chains, in a dead 
heat with top-ranked Federated De¬ 
partment Stores. The offer adds to toe 
turmoil in retailing, which has re¬ 
cently seen the Gimbels and Ohr- 
bach’s stores go on the block. 

A p owe rfu l Fed staffer, Stephen H. 
Axilrod, is leaving. Mr. Axil rod, who 
amassed considerable influence in his 
34 years with the central bank, will 
join the American office of Nikko Se¬ 
curities of Japan. There was specula¬ 
tion that with the status quo chang¬ 
ing, the departure might eventually 
diminish Paul Volcker’s control, but 
it was not regarded as a sign of a 
major shift in Fed policy. The move, 
was, however, widely seen as a sign 
of the growing role of Japanese firms 
In American credit markets. 

The Americas Enterprise Institute 
was the scene of another departure. 
William J. Baroody Jr. resigned as 
chairman of the financially pressed 
conservative think tank and will be 
replaced temporarily by Paul 
McCracken, the economist. 



The New York Tlnwa/Jojce Doptocn 

Donald C. Burr 

A set of sweeping tax changes was 
passed by the Senate in a 97-to-3 vote. 
In exchange for a sharp cut in rates, < 
the measure imposes restrictions on 
deductions and shelters. The goal is 
for taxpayers of roughly equal in¬ 
comes to pay roughly equal amounts 
of tax. A conference committee from 
both houses will hammer out the final 
version, amid intense lobbying. 

Shearsoo i-^hnum and a former 
Philadelphia employee were indicted 
on charges of laundering cash for a 
gambling syndicate. The indictment 
.was the first against a securities firm 
' under a Federal law governing trans¬ 
actions of more than $10,000. Shear- 
son and the employees denied the 
charges. 

Stocks flirted with record Hghs on 
several trading days, as the Dow 
Jones industrial average ventured 
above its early June peak of 1,885.90, 
but never managed to close above 
that mark. For the week, the Dow 
tacked on 5.72, to close at 1,885.26. 

Hie bond market had sporadic 
rallies, as .data showing economic 
weakness at home and abroad en¬ 
couraged hopes that interest rates 
might be lowered. The $1.6 billion rise 
in toe money supply was a bit higher 
than expected but had little effect 

The sale of Seven-Up was can¬ 
celled. Philip Morris withdrew its of¬ 
fer to seD its soft-drink unit to Pepsi, 
after the Federal Trade Commission 
raised objections to the deal. The 
regulators also raised their eyebrows 
over Coca-Cola’s plan to buy Dr Pep¬ 
per, but both those companies said 
they would challenge the F.T.C/s at¬ 
tempts to block their merger. The 
agency's moves were seen as defining 
the limits of the Administration’s 
generally lenient antitrust stance. 

The Japanese G.N.P. registered a 
.quarterly decline for the first time in 
11 years. The drop of 0.5 percent was 
attributed to a slump in exports 
caused by the strong yea. Tokyo said 
it was optimistic on the outlook over¬ 
all, but Japan’s private economists 

spoke in terms bordering on alarm. 
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The Corny, Carny Spirit of ’86 

hand; there will be plenty to talk about. As the mil¬ 
lions of visitors arrive* there’s good reason to be¬ 
lieve that, as in 1976, the cynicism will pass quickly 
—for there are two things to celebrate. 

One is the very carnival atmosphere that has so 
far seemed so repellent. Yet a corny, camy clamor 
is every bit as American as signs that point the way 
to the egress. The Statue’s 100th birthday is a time 
for marches, not madrigals. New York knows that, 
and the Mayor and his people have labored for 
months on logistics, from toilets to terrorism, from 
checking the pilings under the piers to setting up a 
campground at Flushing Meadow. 

Second, this circus celebrates something noble. 
The Bicentennial marked the nation’s birthday. 
This event marks the birthday of an idea that tran¬ 
scends nations. There’s no mystery in why people 
are buying Statue torches or are coming to New 
York for the weekend. They come to honor* even to 
worship the idea that no matter how brutal, primi¬ 
tive or distant your origins, here, in the light of her 
lamp, you can make it, more or less on your own wit 
and work, more or less on the merits. 

This will be a week in which New Yorkers, their 
habits honed into efficiency, will be tested by visi¬ 
tors who don’t know, before blocking the bus, that 
they need exact change. This will be a week in which 
visitors used to good citizenship will be astonished 
by signs that say, ’‘Don’t Even Think of Parking 
Here.” But it will also be a week when natives and 
visitors join hands, and Americans and foreigners 
join hearts, to celebrate the spirit of ’86, the Spirit of 
’76 and the future of Liberty around the globe. 


New York's word of the week might easily have 
been Ugh, as in “Ugh, I can’t stand all the hype and 
commercialism about the Statue of Liberty,” or 
“Ugh, let’s get out of town and leave the hoopla to 
the tourists.” Nor are such sentiments limited to 
New York. “Get ready,” The New Republic ad- 
vises, “for the most revolting display of glitz in this 
country’s history.” 

Not so fast there, puritans. Think back a bit. 
New Republic. 

There will, for sure, be glitz. What else does one 
call a contest for women who look like Miss Liberty 
and an entertainment that includes 200 men who 
look like Elvis Presley? How else does one describe. 
thousands of foam crowns, hundreds of Liberty 
shower curtains and dozens of Statue of Liberty 
pasta earrings? This week brings the very apotheo¬ 
sis of glitz: medals, coins, choirs, spotlights, doves, 
balloons, square-riggers, cannons, celebrities. No 
wonder people contexnplkte spending $35,000 for 
four days’ rent on an apt, Lib Vu. 

Glitz yes, but is it the most revolting in history? 
Recall, please, the Bicentennial, just 10 years ago. 
The glitz then spangled the whole country, not just 
New York. And it turned out not to be revolting at 
all. Think back to the Spirit of 76 that suffused New 
York when July 4 finally rolled around. Commer¬ 
cialized push turned not to shove but to warmth; 
New York turned into the Little Apple, a haven of 
small-town hospitality. 

All the ughs about Statue commercialism are 
understandable; hype is all there’s been to talk 
about so far. But now the events themselves are at 


No Way to Pay for Tax Enforcement 


Louis XIV was foolish to permit it, and so is the 
Senate Finance Committee: Using money extracted 
from delinquent taxpayers to pay for tax collection 
risks igniting public resentment. 

France's extravagant Sun King sold the rights 
to collect taxes to “tax farmers” — financiers who 
enriched themselves on what they collected. Came 
the revolution and this odious system was abol¬ 
ished; indeed, many “fanners” were executed. 
American ta x p a yer s ' resentment of over-zealous 
revenue agents hasn’t reached that point, but 
there's no reason to test its limits. 

The Senate bill would create a Tax Administra¬ 
tion Trust Fund, earmarked to increase Internal 
Revenue's budget. The fund would be fed by penalty 
and interest collections dn back taxes. The harder 
the T-men bear down on delinquents, the fatter the 
trust fund. There would be a cap on how much could 
be spent from the fund each year, and agents, unlike 
the tax farmers, would have no personal stake in 
wringing out every last sou. But with the Federal 
budget already verging on fiction, this is no time to 
be reserving funds for special purposes. 

The Finance Committee started out well. It saw 
how senselessly the Administration and Congress 
have been starving the I.R.S. Every dollar cut from 
its budget loses 5,10 or even 20 uncollected dollars. 
It’s no surprise that almost $100 billion of taxes es¬ 
cape collection every year. 

Internal Revenue does have a special problem. 


Its business is digging into people’s pockets, some¬ 
thing no sane politician will stick his neck out for. 
The Finance Committee's members aren’t insane; 
to offset the tax reform bill’s sharp reduction in 
rates, they sought more revenue wherever they 
could find it. 

One obvious, painless source is tax evaders. 
Ten years ago. Internal Revenue was auditing 5 per¬ 
cent of the returns filed 7 today’s! figure * 1 iss*w»dter 
2 percent.' Computers r rid«? US? 

whom audits are promising. But the income that 
still escapes taxation has nonetheless mushroomed. 
The Finance Committee’s alarm is fully justified. 
But what’s needed is a straightforward increase in 
appropriations, not another backdoor trust fund. 

In theory, no honest taxpayer objects to crack¬ 
ing down on cheaters. In practice, the honest tax¬ 
payer who would be audited if Internal Revenue had 
more funds may cry “Harassment!” Auditing, 
properly done, is not harassment Inconvenient dis¬ 
comforting—yes. It’s a price we all pay to preserve 
the integrity of the system. 

The Senate’s awakening to the value of better 
enforcement is laudable and overdue. But thus tying 
the enforcement effort to revenue violates orderly 
budgeting. And even with a limit on what the I.R.S. 
may spend, to earmark funds extracted from deli- 
quents conveys a distasteful hint of rewarding goug¬ 
ing. Revenue agents should be fair enforcers, not 
bounty hunters. 


How Congress Clogged Canal Street 


Congress was badly misled by New York’s 
Senator D*Amato and Representative Molinari 
when it passed their law that “tolls on any bridge 
connecting the Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Staten Island, N.Y.” may be collected only going 
westbound. There's but one such harbor crossing, 
the spectacular Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, and its 
new one-way tolls range from $3.50 for cars to $25 
for some trucks. No wonder all those drivers are 
surging instead toward the toll-free westbound 
lanes of the Holland Tunnel, hopelessly clogging 
lower Manhattan’s Canal Street. 

The predictable effects of what was to have 
been a six-month test are apparent daily. Afternoon 
and evening traffic on Canal Street, which moved at 
7.7 miles an hour before the bridge conversion, now 
crawls at 2.8 miles an hour. Feeder streets in Brook¬ 
lyn are similarly clogged and the bridge’s income 


from tolls dropped by $1 million in just two months. 

Stamen Islanders objected to two-way tolls be¬ 
cause tofrbooth congestion at their end of the bridge 
was fouling the air. When Governor Cuomo properly 
replied that bridge tolls were a local affair, Mr. 
Molinari and Senator D’Amato made them a Fed¬ 
eral case. Their law allows two-way tolls again in 
September, if the Governor persuades Transporta¬ 
tion Secretary Dole to permit it. 

Representative Mrazek of Long Island has in¬ 
stead persuaded a House subcommittee to change 
the wrongheaded law to let local transit officials de¬ 
cide. If Congress agrees, that would solve the prob¬ 
lem, but the mischievous statute would stand — a 
monument to irresponsible legislating. Why not me¬ 
morialize our representatives locally? Rename 
Canal Street the D’Amato-Molinari Ditch until they 
confess error and get the law rescinded. 


Topics 


Dangers in the House 


Before the Fail 

Window guards save lives. For a 
decade. New York City has required 
landlords to install them, on request, 
in apartments housing children under 
age 11. The number of falls declined 
from 212 in 2976 to 205 last year, but a 
rash of recent accidents led the City 
Council to add a law that should save 
more lives. 

It requires that landlords do more 
to inform tenants of their right to ob¬ 
tain window guards at modest cost. A 
landlord’s failure would be made pun¬ 
ishable by a $500 fine or six months in 
jail. To show it means business, the 
city would do well also to assign addi¬ 
tional inspectors from the health or 
buildings department for a summer 
crackdown. 

Ultimately, of course, children’s 
safety is a parental responsibility. 
Landlords may charge only $10 per 
window and must permit repayment 
over 40 months. Tenants seeking help 


can cal! the Health Department at 
(212) 566-8082 or 566-7747 to obtain re¬ 
quest forms. Unresponsive landlords 
should be reported. 


High-Bisk Defense 

Why shouldn’t a fearful homeowner 
keep a gun in the house? Because a 
gun is likely to make the bouse more 
dangerous, not more safe. 

That’s what police have said for 
years, citing their experience with ac¬ 
cidental shootings, suicide attempts 
and fatal resolutions of domestic 
quarrels. New research published re- 
cently in The New England Journal of 
Medicine reinforces that j udgme nt. 

The researchers investigated 743 
firearm fatalities in the Seattle area 
between 1978 and 1983. More than 
half, 398, occurred inside homes 
where the firearm was kept; 333 were 
suicides. Of 50 homicides, 42 occurred 


during arguments. There were 12 ac¬ 
cidental gunshot deaths. In six years, 
meanwhile, the armed homeowners 
shot and killed only two intruders. 

That count hardly tells the whole 
story. It doesn’t indude gunfire that 
wounded but did not kill intruders, 
nor does it Indicate to what extent the 
presence of guns deterred house¬ 
breakers. But even if many were de¬ 
terred, the price seems horrendous. 
Hie researchers found that only eight 
of the suicides occurred soon after 
gun purchase. Many guns acquired 
for protection eventually provided an 
unplanned opportunity. 

How should homes be protected? 
With a call to the locksmith followed 
by one to the humane society. For a 
modest fee, it can provide an effec¬ 
tive defense system, with built-in 
alarm, that walks on four legs and 
poses no threat to children or poten¬ 
tial suicide. Dollar for dollar, a dog 
is a borer deal than a gun. 



Charting the Supreme Court’s Conservative 


To the Editor: 

In “The Rehnquist Court: a Water¬ 
shed” (Op-Ed, June 22), Benno C. 
Schmidt Jr. said, "the Burger Court 
left most of the Warren Court’s con¬ 
stitutional legacy Intact.” That dis¬ 
torts the historical record and does-a 
great disservice to the memory of the 
Warren Court 

The Burger Court has been bent on 
eradicating the legacy of the Warren 
Conn and has been remarkably suc¬ 
cessful in achieving that goal. That 
has been true even in race, the me 
area Professor Schmidt singles out for 
special treatment, as a measure of our 
decency and the Court’s. According to 
Professor Schmidt, “the Burger Crnrt 
has reaffirmed'the most significant 
constitutional work of the Warren 
Court in race relations.” 

Brown v. Board of Education has not 
hem overruled, but the legal program 
founded on that decision and nourished 
by the Court during the I960’s has been 
sharply curtailed. In the mid-TO's the 
Court placed a narrowing construction 
on the equal-protection clause, making 
a violation turn on proof of a wrongful 
motive of the defendant rather than 
the effect or Impact of a practice on a 
disadvantaged group. 

The Burger Court gave new force to 
the so-called state-action require¬ 
ment, so that a state’s decision to 
award a liquor license to a private 
club that excluded blacks was held 
not to violate equal protection. The 
Court also placed limits on the re¬ 
medial obligations of those found to 
engage In discriminatory conduct, in¬ 
sulating suburban school districts 
from desegregation plans, allowing 
the passage of time to institutionalize 


racial segregation and narrowly am- 
fining injunctions to the correction of 
some specific act, overlooking the 
systemic dimensions of racism. 

Access to the Federal courts, which 
has been essential for foil vindication 
of civil rights, Ins also been obstruct¬ 
ed. Finally, the movement in the law 
intended to broaden the concern from 
race to class and in part inspired by 
the hope of forging a strategy to help 
those who are both poor and black las 
been denounced. 

In all these developments. Justice 
Rehnquist has played an important, 



Duld Add 

indeed leading role. His elevation to 
Chief Justice will not alter die direc¬ 
tion of the Court. It will simply con¬ 
form the outward appearances to the 
inner reality. Owen M. Fiss 

Bickel Professor of Public Law 
Yale University Law School 
New Haven, June 23,1986 


How It Was in World War II Yugoslavia 


To the Editor: 

In discussions of the Kurt Wald¬ 
heim affair, ambiguities and misrep¬ 
resentations inevitably .come up 
about the terms interpreter, parti¬ 
sans and Yugoslav. As the eyes and 
ears of the occupying force, the inter¬ 
preter, more than anyone, except his 
commanding officer, held the power 
of life and death in a particular vil¬ 
lage or town. And it didn’t much mat¬ 
ter what his rank was. 

1 remember fervently praying as a 
schoolboy in Yugoslavia during 
World War II that the Volksdeatsche 
interpreter would bypass our house 
and not take my father a hostage. To 
the occupiers of our small town of 
mixed population, “Moslems were 
good and Serbs no good,” so that any 
skirmish on a nearby mountain road 
would set off the “interpreters" and 
their bfoodhounds-iujiur direction./ 

Ifwqs igtofe ^Yil?Mrpppu^th 5 r that 
was thie troe victim of Nazi atrocities, 
and hardly, as it Is often said, the par¬ 
tisans, who after all were guerrilla 
fighters. Even Mr. Waldheim, by his 
constant reference to the “cruel” war 
implies that it was more than a mat¬ 
ter between two warring parties. 

Much is hidden under the term 


Yugoslav. Half of Yugoslavia’s peo¬ 
ple, mostly from the former Austro- 
Hungarian provinces, welcomed Hit¬ 
ler’s invading armies, some with un¬ 
restrained joy. Many served on the 
Eastern front and bitterly regretted 
the demise of Nazism. 

The Serbs, however, the bete-noir of 
Austria-Hungary in the First World 
War, were to become a special target 
for Adolf Hitler, that offspring of the 
empire’s moribund days. Defiantly, 
when the rest of Europe lay prostrate, 
the Serbs spat upcm the German, am¬ 
bassador, shouting, “better war than. 
the pact” with Hitler. They paid, more 
than any other people in proportion to 
their size, except for the Jews, by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands—fighting in guer¬ 
rilla units, dying In concentration 
camps, slaughtered In their villages in 
Bosnia by a deadly combination of fas- 


meaning of YoU quote 

icon of Amencan^^ ^ <*- 
him as saying. called, on 

forced other “ agreement. 

which there is no 

... The courts have JPSfj^biems; 
there. That >s mewhich 

mStitudeof 

the individual Vestem the COD- 
has been the hallmark of me««- 
^ve to insist 
a gains t transitory ma J or J t ^’ lld 
SrSnmts to mobs. thatwouM de- 

prive individuals of ^nti- 

But the new conservative is ®oti 

rated by the overarching d^re to 

pose ot all citizens Ms concepts of 
£ood life, usually derivedftoms^ar- 

Umbellefc that are notagreedon^Ml 
citizens. (The so-called conservatives 
gave us Prohibition.) 

In the United States, the Founding 
Fathers explicitly pre-empted Jjk 
G overnment from imposing such con¬ 
cepts. Further, they made explicit 
those inalienable rights to which Jei* 
ferson had earlier referred. If Judge 
Scalia believes courts can enforce omy 
what majorities prefer, he is not an apt 
choice for the highest court in the 
land. William Martin 

Port Washington, L.I.. June 19, 1986 
• 

To the Editor: 

William Safi re’s June 20 column on 
judge Scalia dispenses more heat 
than light. It is not accurate to state 
that Judge Scalia believes “reputa¬ 
tion is a higher value than free 
speech.” Judge Scalia proposed a 
legislative solution to resolve the con¬ 
flict between the libel laws and free 
speech. He suggested a change In the 
law of damages. Justice Byron White 
and Floyd Abrams have suggested 
similar legislative solutions. 

My. proposal (similar to Mr. 
Abrams’s) is (1) eliminate punitive 
damages; (2) require the losing party 
to pay the prevailing party’s costs in¬ 
cluding attorneys’ fees, and (3) if the 
plaintiff prevails, require a retrac¬ 
tion. Such a change would protect 
both reputation and free speech. 

Die riurice of Judge Scalia for the 
Supreme Court is first-rate in every 
respect. ' Charles O’Connor 
N ew Haven, June 20, 1986 
• " 

To the Editor: 

Yes, “it was Ronald Reagan’s land¬ 
slide” (“Toward a Rehnquist Court,” 
editorial, - June. 18). But surveys 


cism and religious fanaticismo j.. v demohsteaie thaUthe,J^radent re-^ 
TfrgttujhdEail'tfais hasbeerfb arey tains , his popularity despite, not be- 
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to Edgar M. Bronfman's call 
(“Shame on Austria," Op-Ed, June 
10) for the “re p resentatives of moral 
conscience” to continue with their 
work, 1 say yes. a thousand times, 
yes. dushan Arsenovich 

Boulder. Colo.,-June 12,1986 


There Doesn’t Seem a Need for Unisex Scouts 


To the Editor: 

Benjamin J. Sadock’s letter, “Why 
A Woman Should Lead Boy Scouts” 
(June 8) is arrant nonsense. Although 
the N.Y.U. Medical Center professor 
may know something about psychia¬ 
try, he clearly knows nothing about 
the Boy Scouts. 

He criticizes a Connecticut court’s 
decision not to permit a woman to be 
a scoutmaster (scoutmistress?) as 
lacking in common sense and con¬ 
trary to scientific evidence. I think 
common sense would suggest that 
boy leaders become men leaders, and 
surely there Is no scientific evidence 
that boys can naturally grow into 
women. 

It is a fundamental tenet of the Boy 
Scout movement—propounded by its 
founder. Lord Baden-Powell, more 
than 75 years ago.— that it be run by 
the boys themselves. The troop lead¬ 
ers "are selected from its members, 
who become patrol leaders, then sen¬ 
ior patrol leaders and assistant scout¬ 
masters, all promoted because of ex¬ 
perience, training and ability. An 


assistant scoutmaster (still a young 
man), after formal leadership train¬ 
ing, can be appointed scoutmaster, a 
position requiring the approval of a 
council of professional scouters. 

To impose a woman at the upper¬ 
most level of this natural sequence 
would be a travesty of Scouting’s 
fundamental principles of organiza¬ 
tion and leadership, which stress 
emulation of Its leaders and learning 
by example. The most minimum re¬ 
quirement, then, according to Dr. 
Sadock, would be that some Boy 
Scouts be gills. - 

Dr. Sadock’s assertion that a scout¬ 
master should somehow inculcate 
values of intimacy and female asser¬ 
tiveness in his boys is ludicrous, jf not 
downright obscene. Boy Scouts have 
boys as their membership; Girl 
Scouts, girls. They will get to know 
one another soon enough. There does 
not seem to be a need for Unisex 
Scouts. Richard M. Ball, m.D. 

South Plainfield, N.J., June 9,1986 
The writer is a former Boy Scout and 
scoutmaster. 


The overwhelming majority of the 
American people, given an up or 
down vote on the social conservatism 
exemplified by Justice Rehnquist and 
Judge Scalia, would undoubtedly re¬ 
spond in the negative to their nomina¬ 
tions. The United States Senate 
should do the same, lest we be sad¬ 
dled with a thoroughly unrepresenta¬ 
tive Supreme Court for a generation 
to come. Douglas Brin 

New York, June 19,1986 
• 

To the Editor: 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Scalia is 
continually referred to as an Italian- 
American, instead of an American. 
Alistair Cooke, in “The Patient Has 
the Floor,” recently published, refers 
to “a general movement in the United 
States to unmelt the melting pot, to 
breakdown the goulash of the pot into 
its ethnic ingredients: to return, in 
short, to the immigrant compounds 
which Teddy Roosevelt was deter¬ 
mined to fuse into one nation.” 

Mr. Cooke quotes Teddy Roosevelt, 
whose words are unfortunately still 
applicable in 1986: “Hie country must 
stop ta lking about German-Americans 
and Italian-Americans and Polish- 
Americans. We have room for but one 
language here, and that is the English 
language, for we intend to see that the 
crucible turns our people out as Amer¬ 
icans. There must be no more hyphen¬ 
ated Americans.” How disappointed 
he would be to read this week’s 
news. Elisabeth Van Ingen 
N ew York, June 19, 1986 


Equality Means That Men, Too, Are Responsible for Child Care 


To the Editor: 

Reading “Feminism’s Next Chal¬ 
lenge: Support for Motherhood" by 
Sylvia Arm Hewlett (Op-Ed, June 17), I 
realized what makes me angry about 
the current wave of feminist bashing, 
whose theme is more or less, “But 
what have you done for us lately?” 

A little over 20 years ago, at the 
dawn of the current movement, 
women were—as a matter of course 
and sometimes as a matter of law — 
denied equal pay for the same job, 
barred from many occupations, fired 
when they married, fired when they 
became pregnant, denied equal 
fringe benefits, denied reproductive 
choice, barred from juries, barfed 
from many schools and cofleges. The 
achievements of the last two decades, 
thanks to the painful struggles of 
legkms of pre-yuppie women; are 
brushed aside. “Many of the battles 
that were fought by feminists in the 
70’s,” we are told, “were important.” 

Important? They were revolution¬ 
ary! But these victories are frighten¬ 
ingly fragile and reqidre constant 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and .telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


vigilance to be preserved. They can¬ 
not be taken for granted as current 
thinking would have os do. Yes, abso¬ 
lutely, we must fight for decent, af¬ 
fordable child-care systems «hh 
parental leave, and the women’s 
movement should place increasing 
emphasis on these issues. 

However, it is not only motherhood 
but also parenthood that we must sup¬ 
port. If child care is accepted as 
solely a woman’s problem, we have 

little hope of getting men to take a sig- 

mficant share of this burden and with¬ 
out that, women will continue to be 
disadvantaged in the workplace and 
exhausted from doing two full-time 
jobs — paid work and child care- 
housework. 

Parents of both sexes need to know 


they will not lose their jobs a 
are physically unable to w 
cause of pregnancy, illnes 
jury); they need time off to 
newborn, newly adopted or s 

dren, and they need to be abl 

school plays and pediatric 
pdntments without loss of j 
And women — both as in 
and as part of a movement- 
insist that this is not just th 
lem. We may win the battle 
care and parental leave, bu 
lose the war for true equal 

continue to talk and act as if i 

no responsibility for the car 
dren. Isabelle Katz 
D irector, Women’s Right! 
American Civil Liberti 
New York, Jure 
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Useful 

Political 

Fallout 


T . Vienna 

he political fallout of the Cherno¬ 
byl reactor accident has been 
ft took a dreadful 
snock to budge major countries from 
their smug belief in nuclear sover¬ 
eignty, but now things are beginning 
to move at the International Atomic 
Energy Agency here. 

p 1 the next three months, the 
I.A.E.A. is going to start meetings to 
draft new international agreements 
requiring early warning and emer- 
gency assistance in case of nuclear 
accidents; make an expert review of' 
just what happened at Chernobyl, 
why, and what can be learned; hold a 
special session to plan more safety 
measures. 

Obviously, governments have been 
seriously shaken by the worldwide 
impact of the accident, not least but 
not only the Russians. After the Three 
Mile Island accident, the U.S. was 
moved to propose voluntary guide¬ 
lines for safety. But Chernobyl, which 
was enormously worse, has made 
clear that there isn't any choice to 
starting obligatory measures. 

This is a sign of some responsive¬ 
ness, at last, to public fears. It also 
reflects the conviction, cm official 
levels, that the world hasn't any 
choice but to expand the use of nu¬ 
clear energy or to forgo steady in¬ 
creases in the use of electricity on 
which improved living standards de¬ 
pend. So it had better take better care 
of the atom. 

Hans Blix, the earnest, soft-spoken 
Swedish Director General of the 


Chernobyl 
has forced 
a realistic 
response to 
nuclear issues 


I.A.E.A.. says bluntly: “I came to nu¬ 
clear energy for environmental rea- 
* sons’. The only alternativ e in the next 
few generations -isxoal, which would / 
inevitably cause much.more danger¬ 
ous pollution." At the rate electricity 
consumption is going up all over the 
world, he r says, nothing else could 
take up the slack. 

In a letter to Mr. Btix, Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, the Soviet leader, accepted 
the implications. “Ensuring reliable 
and safe nuclear power development 
must become a universal interna¬ 
tional obligation of- all states sev¬ 
erally and collectively,” he wrote. He 
wasn’t prepared to go that far on in¬ 
ternational verification, which be 
suggested wily “where appropriate.” 
But he did recognize that radiation 
can’t be made to respect borders.' 

There are many different aspects 
‘ of the problem that Chernobyl showed 
require new attention. For example, 
there were the drastic differences in 
what neighboring governments told 
their people were safe levels of con¬ 
tamination in food, which naturally 
added to fears. 

One good new idea is to have the 
World Meteorological Organization 
include radiation readings in its daily- 
global weather report. That would 
show both the normal, background 
levels, which can vary widely in dif- / 
ferent parts of the world, and give 
quick notice of any increase. 

The emergence of the I-A.E-A. as 
the crucial group in dealing with 
these nuclear issues is an example of 
the necessity of multilateral organi¬ 
zations. 

It was first established in the wake 
of President Eisenhower’s Atoms For 
Peace program, and has had a little- 
noticed but remarkably effective role 
in spreading the benefits of nuclear 
science, not only inenergy but In agri¬ 
culture, medicine and health. Control 
of the Mediterranean fruit"fly and the 
dread tsetse, fly is being developed 
with nuclear isotopes. 

■ The I.A.E-A. is also responsible for 
the safeguard system of making sure 
countries don’t use peaceful atomic 
programs to develop secret weapons, 
an experience that could make the 
agency the vital watchdog if nuclear 
powers ever agree to cut off produc¬ 
tion of atomic explosives. 

Forty years into the atomic age, ' 
and more than 50,000 warheads later, 
this seems piddling progress com¬ 
pared with the disaster that everyone 

now knows even limited release of 
radioactivity can produce. But there 
has been a gradual change of atti¬ 
tudes. Compared with the longtime it 

took to ban nuclear tests in the atmos¬ 
phere, which showered the globe, the 
'universal reaction to Chernobyl 
showed that people have begun to 

learn. _ 

The atomic age won t Wow away • 
and it isn’t the <mly grave danger re¬ 
sulting from man’s industr y and in- 
vention in an Increasingly crowded 
world. Chemical poisons, for exam¬ 
ple, have caused even worse , acci¬ 
dents in recent years, - 

Ho longer the vicissitudes of na¬ 
ture, but the sometimes perverse ef¬ 
fects of hnman ingenuity are the • 
neatest threats now- Sadly,; it still 
mkes a dreadful shock like Chernobyl 
to force realistic response. ]&«, 
there’s a bit of comfort in seeing the ■ 

political colossi can be moved. u 
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The Democrats Are Isolationist? Nonsense 


By Alan Tondson 

WASHINGTON — As the cam¬ 
paigns for tiie 1986 and 1988 elections 
heat up. Democrats axe struggling to 
respond to charges — many from 
within their own party — that their 
views on foreign policy are isolatiop- 
isL These accusations are not only un- 

Alart Tonehon is associate editor of 
Foreign Policy. 


What 

Soccer 

Means 


By Ben Sharp 
and Dan Sharp 

While watching soccer’s World Cup 
this past week with friends in Europe 
and the United States, we reflected on 
why the world’s most popular sport is 
only of minor interest in the United 
States, and why this particular cham¬ 
pionship did not include an American 
team. In most countries, the Cup 
commands major interest, filling the 
newspapers and dominating conver¬ 
sation. Normal commerce seems to 
-■ come to a halt, and, particularly in 
T-atm America, a visitor finds It al¬ 
most impossible to do business with 
- some government ministries. 

Yet here at home, the results of the 
matches cannot easily be found in 
many newspapers. Most of the games 
have been shown on subsidiary televi¬ 
sion channels. When a major network 
does broadcast a match, as happened 
with the quarter-final game between 
England and Argentina, the announc- 
erydutifuUy described the World Cop 
as “the world’s greatest sporting 
tournament." But that acknowledge¬ 
ment was not reflected inmost of our 
progr amming , perhaps because other 
soccer matches didn’t have the same 
political aura: England and Argen¬ 
tina are still legally at war over the 
Falkland or Malvinas Islands. Arid 
professional soccer failed, in the 
United States a few years ago despite 
large-scale In v es t m ents in. many of 
the world’s greatest players. 

There may be cultural and- philo- 

. Ben Sharp, an athlete, istisemor at 
^King Jfigh-SchooUn Stamford, Xkmn. 
Don Sharp- his /other, is director of 
international relations for the Xerox 
Corporation. 


founded, they lend credenee to Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s dangerous argument 
that failure to support every anti¬ 
communist • crusade he proposes 
amounts to abandoning major Amer¬ 
ican interests. • 

Charges trf isolationism first arose 
ymimg Democratic neo-conserva¬ 
tives, who thought that exhausting 
America in strategically marginal 
Vietnam was sound policy. Now they 
come from liberals as well: in a re- 
.pojl designed to restore party unity, 


Representative Stephen J. Solarz of 
New York and a former Kennedy 
White House aide. Theodore Soren¬ 
sen, tor example, have implicitly 
scolded many Democrats for favor¬ 
ing “a Chamberlain-style isolation¬ 
ism” and shrinking from the “time¬ 
ly" use of force “to preserve our es¬ 
sential interests.” 

Yet even in the post-Vietnam era 
the great majority of Democrats did 
not embrace isolationism, even 
loosely defined. No significant faction 


in the party seriously questions the 
American co mmitme nt to defend 
Western Europe, although many 
Democrats and Republicans want our 
European allies to bear more of the 
costs. No influential faction has fun¬ 
damentally challenged America’s 
pledge to protect Japan, although 
again many question the cost. No sig¬ 
nificant Democratic voices, save pos¬ 
sibly the Rev. Jesse Jackson’s, favor 
weakening American security ties 
with Israel. The party as a whole 
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sophical reasons for this. The most 
popular team sports in the United 
States are football and baseball, and 
in both there are many aspects of 
American culture. Both involve a ’ 
series of encou n ters in which one 
team wins and one loses, and it all 
happens very quickly. Even in base? 
ball, the action is frequently explo¬ 
sive, and in football it is sometimes 
violent. The rules me complex and re¬ 
quire considerable understanding, 
appealing to our legalistic tradition. 
Detailed statistics are kept on the 
most minute aspects of each player 
and team, which appeals to our desire 
to quantify everything. Frequent 
breaks in the action allow us to in¬ 
dulge in conversation with fellow 
viewers, as well as endure lengthy 
analyses by talkative announcers. 

By contrast, soccer, games are 
long, with few scores and a large 
number of very small incidents. in 
which somebody gains a temporary 
advantage but whose consequences 
seldom show up on the scoreboard. 

. Unlike football and baseball, whose 
tactical possibilities fascinate the i 


WASHINGTON | James Reston 

Liberty and Authority 


Washington 

I n rededicating the 100-year-old 
Statue of Liberty in New York Har¬ 
bor, it may be useful to reflect on 
what has happened to liberty in the 
world during the 20th century, and to 
define the meaning of the old monu¬ 
ment. 

At the beginning of the century ft 
was taken for granted, even in Rus¬ 
sia. that the Western democracies 
would provide the political models to 
lead the way to human progress. It 
was widely believed then that by 
using the technology and political in¬ 
stitutions of the West, even the im¬ 
poverished and backward nations 
would gradually learn to settle their 
differences by open discussion and' 
free elections, and move toward the 
establishment of justice under law. 

Now in the closing years of the cen¬ 
tury, the ideals of the West are no 
longer taken for granted or univer¬ 
sally accepted, as the only or'even the 
best way to the good life.* They are 
challenged over broad stretches of 
the earth and are often doubted and 
violated in our own hemisphere. - 
All the more reason, then, to cele¬ 
brate the ideal of liberty in New York 


Neither 
can stand 
alone 


Harbor along with our allies and 
renew our efforts to defend what’s left 
of our common civilization; but we 
must be dear about the meaning of 
the word liberty, and here we have 
some guidance from the past. 

President Lincoln thought the 
world had never bad a good definition 
of liberty. Jefferson and Hamilton 
argued about it. Jefferson stressed 
“liberty” and Hamilton “authority” 
and even today there are many who 
believe we have to choose between 
the two. But the history of the Repub¬ 
lic suggests that the conflict between 
liberty and authority can be. resolved 
only by touting the two principles. 

“To be partisan today as between 
Jefferson - and Hamilton,” ' Walter 
Lippmann wrote over 40 years ago, 
“is like arguing whether , men or 
women are more necessary to toe 
procreation of the race. Neither can 
live alone. Alone — tout is,- without 
the other — each is excessive and 
soon intolerable.” . 

The evidence of this is all around us. 
The terrorin the world is committed by 
a'small minority that believes ft is at 
liberty to use any violent means to 


achieve its political ends. People are 
deprived of independent work in the 
Soviet empire by a dictatorship that 
demands "liberty” for the few to de- 
stroythe liberty of millions not only in 
the U.S.S.R. but in all of Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. See also South Africa and other 
prisons too numerous to mention. 

Even in our “sweet land of liberty” 
the word has many meanings. In the 
Civil War the South demanded liberty 
to secede from the Union. President 
Reagan feels at liberty to try to topple 
the Government-of Nicaragua, though 
he recognizes that Government and 
keeps an ambassador in Managua. In 
the process he violates his treaty com¬ 
mitments to the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States and the U.N., and rejects 
the World Court’s responsibility to pass 
judgment on his military actions. 

Likewise, be feels at liberty to send 
his bombers against Libya to punish 
Colonel Qaddafi for supporting ter¬ 
rorists, and be resents the allies for 
foiling to cooperate with his invasion. 

In the civil life of the nation, per¬ 
sonal liberty has a lovely sound but 
often means license to break the law, 
traffick in drugs, abandon families 
and put personal or special interests 
ahead of the general good. 

To argue against this kind of per¬ 
sonal “liberty” is not mere moralizing. 
De TocqueviHe insisted that liberty 
could not stand alone but must be. 
paired with a companion value: liberty 
and morality; liberty and law; liberty 
and justice; liberty and the common 
good; liberty and civic responsibility. 

The modern nation-state, operating 
■ for the first time in a complicated 
world economy, has to find practical 
ways of reconciling personal liberty 
with the general welfare if it is to com¬ 
pete successfully with other industrial 
nations that are making progress 
through cooperation by management, 
labor and* government rather than 
through conflict and confrontation. 

The Statue of Liberty is a powerful 
syraboL By opening its doors to the 
hungry and oppressed peoples of the 
world, the U.S. increased its population 
from 50 million 100 years ago to 227 
million in 1980, and was strong enough 
to bring the New World to the rescue of 
the Old in the two great challenges of 
this century to -Western civilization. 

It is still being faithful to the open 
door and providing refuge to the dis¬ 
placed peoples of Asia and Latin 
America, but learning ever so slowly 
that liberty without restraint is like a 
river without banks, and that it must 
- be limited to be possessed. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to re¬ 
store a monument than to master a 
new philosophy for the coming'age. 
But : the Statue of Liberty reminds us 
that even in a wayward age some 
things endure. □ 


American spectator (it's third down 
and six — run or pass?), soccer re¬ 
flects not a transactional view of life 
but rather a continuous flowing in 
which, for long periods of time, nei¬ 
ther side achieves measurable gains 
and play continues virtually without 
interruption. And can you imagine an 
American sponsor patiently waiting 
for the half-time break, and being 
content with five-second ads flashed 
at the bottom of the screen, as hap¬ 
pens in most countries? 

But how then does one account for 
the immense popularity of basket¬ 
ball, which, like soccer, is a continu¬ 
ously flowing game? Well, there’s a 
big difference. Basketball involves 
frequent scoring, with more than 100 
scoring opportunities in a profes¬ 
sional basketball game as against an 
average of three or four in a soccer 
match. And here again, the action is 
faster and more explosive. 

What does this teach us about dif¬ 
ference in^ culture? Perhaps notbr 


ing; perhaps it reflects little more 
than the fact that soccer was intro¬ 
duced to this country when the mar¬ 
ket for televised sports had become 
saturated. But it may also suggest 
differences in how we think and act; 
and maybe by understanding these 
differences we might understand our 
allies and adversaries a bit better and 
find a basis for accommodating our 
more important differences. 

Researchers have been able to 
track quantitative correlations be¬ 
tween the values expressed in a soci¬ 
ety’s nursery rhymes and its gross 
national - product some years later. 
Might we also learn something by 
comparing the values implicit in our 
favorite spectator sports with those of 
our allies and competitors? Perhaps ■ 
we might find a way to increase our 
long-term economic competitiveness, 
even a way to avoid war. Wild 
tho ughts, surely, but are we accom¬ 
plishing those objectives with our 
present analyses?- . . . O 


strongly favors supplying weapons to 
Afghan resistance forces. 

The charge of isolationism centers 
on many Democrats’ opposition to 
aiding anti-Comraunist fighters in 
Angola, Cambodia and Nicaragua. 
Yet a narrow majority of Congres¬ 
sional Democrats supported provid¬ 
ing money and weapons to the non- 
Communist Cambodian rebels. Mr. 
Solarz himself rejects assistance to 
their Nicaraguan and Angolan coun¬ 
terparts. More important, it's diffi¬ 
cult to understand why rxminterven- 
tionism in these three cases adds up 
to isolationism. 

Regarding American strategic or 
economic interests, all three coun¬ 
tries are insignificant—even nearby 
Nicaragua. If their fates were vital, 
or even important, to America, the 
Administration would not be request¬ 
ing trickles of aid to achieve its aims. 
In fact, if the President believed his 
own scare talk about the threat from 
Nicaragua, he would ask for a decla¬ 
ration of war immediately. 

Democratic breast-beaters believe 
that a harder anti-Soviet line in the 
third world will help the party politi¬ 
cally. But until the vote last week on 
contra aid, mainstream Democrats 
had come up with a better way to 
reconstruct a foreign policy consen¬ 
sus than letting Republicans scare 
them into proving their anti-Commu- 
nism in global backwaters. 

These more sensible Democrats — 
men like Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
and Representative Lee H. Hamilton of 
Indiana — have, in their own halting 
way, arrived at a set of policies that 
would use American resources effi¬ 
ciently where we need them most. 
These include strong support for al¬ 
liances with the major industrial 
democracies coupled with efforts to dis¬ 
tribute the defense burden more equita¬ 
bly; a firm commitment to Israel's se¬ 
curity; assistance to victims of naked 
Soviet aggression, such as the Afghans; 
and extreme caution about plunging 
into banana republic strife of no strate¬ 
gic significance. Everything known 
about public opinion in the Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings era indicates that 
these are the voters' priorities as well. 
In particular, there is little significant 
public interest in the Reagan Doctrine. 

Those Democrats who criticize 
these positions can only convince 
voters that the President is right — 
that even in an age of strict budgetary 
limits it is impossible to distinguish 
between major and minor security 
threats. The Democratic Parry today 
has been standing for defending what 
is important to America and steering 
dear of Vietnam-like traps. For the 
sake of their party and their country. 
Democrats should stop apologizing 
for being right on foreign policy, and 
start pointing out how the Adminis¬ 
tration has led America astray. □* 
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Every message is at the mercy 
of its environment 


Every ad is affected by two forces: 
the other messages surrounding it, and 
tbe.editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising rub- 
off, separately and together, his the ability 
to add quality, credibility and integrity to a 
messa ge. Or subtract from it. 

• - which is why these times demand 
TheTimes. Its editorial environment contrib¬ 


utes to every message it carries. Elevating it, 
framing it, separating it from the crowd. 

The other messages sharing this 
environment do the same. For among them, 
they represent the finest products and 
services in the world. 

So maybe, after all these years, 
McLuhan was right. The medium is the 
message. 


These times demand The Times. 

Sljr^cUfJJork Shttrs 
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Movies Look Back for the Future 


By MYRA FORSBERG 


D avid Brown, the Hollywood 
producer, rails it “Shinto¬ 
ism — ancestor worship." 

Sydney Pollack, the 
Academy Award-winning 
director, sees it as a personal form of 
film making — “a way to examine 
what's happened to you over the 
years.” 

And Claude Lelouch, the French di¬ 
rector and writer, views it as "trac¬ 
ing sot only how the film's characters 
have evcrived over time, but how the 
public has changed as well." 

All three have been involved -— 
whether in just the Idea stage or the 
actual shooting — in the making of a 

sequel. But their individual projects 
are not your typical progeny of a box- 
office hit—films that follow the origi¬ 
nal from one to four years later, pick 
up the story Immediately, and Invari¬ 
ably sport a Roman numeral XX at the 
end of the title. 

Instead, these three men — and 
such stars and directors as Martin 
Scorsese. Paul Newman, Jack Nich¬ 
olson, Rohm Towne and -Anthony 
Perkins — have toiled on sequels to 
classic films that are 10 to almost SO 
years old. In many cases the original 
actors are reprising their roles, in 
some cases the original director is on 
the set, and in others footage from the 
first film is used. 

These sequels are not in the tradi¬ 
tion of a “Poltergeist 11" or “Super¬ 
man IH.” They are the descendants 
Of resonant films whose Images have 
reverberated in moviegoers' minds 
for a decade or more. Many of these 
original films won one or more Os¬ 
cars, and most were made by re¬ 
spected or even legendary directors. 
All of them introduced at least one 
memorable character whose fate was 
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Paul Newman in the sequel to “The Hustler’ 


left unresolved. And although the se¬ 
quels to these classics can symbolize 
a very personal form of cinematic 
art, there is always the hope that the 
new production will prove as popular 
at the box office as its predecessor. 

Among the upcoming sequels to 


classic films are: 

8“PsychoIII,” (he second sequel to 
Alfred Hitchcock's I960 masterpiece, 
“Psycho,” which featured Mr. Per¬ 
kins as Norman Bates. Mr. Perkins is 
star and director of the latest film, 
which opens Wednesday at the Loews 


Adult Romance in Films 
Fades From the Picture 


By VINCENT CANBY 

I t was news the other day when Matthew Broderick told 
a reporter that he’d played his last teen-ager (a high- 
school senior) in John Hughes’s new comedy, “Ferris 
Bueller’s Day Off." Though Mir. Broderick turned 24 
last March and could—without straining the imagina¬ 
tion—take on a comparatively “mature" role as a young 
poet, businessman, banker, theoretical mathematician or 
psychotic bum, be isn’t going to find it easy making the 
leap out of his screen teens. 

The problem isn't only that he has played teen-agers 
so well — and with such uncommon intelligence — In 
“WirGames” arid' 'Ladyhhwlce, ’ ’ among other films, as 
well as cm the stage in Neil Simon’s "Brighton Beach 
Memoirs” and “Biloxi Blues." It’s not that his looks bold 
him back, though Mr. Broderick is the kind of man who’ll 
probably be in his late 30’s before bartenders stop asking 
him for his I.D. card. The big problem is the movie public 
or, at least, what producers, who ought to know (but 
sometimes don’t), assume the movie public wants. 

If it’s true that the most enthusiastic and loyal movie 
theater patrons today are in their teens or early 20*s, it’s 
not difficult to understand why producers (and the bank¬ 
ers who finance them) continue to make movies that are 
specifically about this group or that are primarily de¬ 
signed to appeal to it, even if the actors in them (people 
like Dan Aykroyd, Bill Murray. Chevy Chase, Rodney 
Dangerfield and George Burns) will never again see their 
20’s. 

These words aren’t written in high dudgeon, which 
would be a waste of emotion, but as an explanation for 
what seems to be the inevitable state of affairs at the mo¬ 
ment. Every now and then films like “The Color Purple" 
or “Out of Africa'* come along that (no matter what yew 
think of them) manage to draw audiences from ocher age 
categories. They are, however, the exceptions. I doubt 
whether today’s mass movie audiences are any more or 
less intelligent than they were in the 1930's, 1940's and 
1950’s. It’s just that they're younger. Their interests are 
different. 

Exactly how different has been brought home to me 
In recent months during a completely unstructured, un¬ 
scientific survey of movies of the 30's, 40’s and 50's, 
prompted mostly by the availability of a video cassette re¬ 
corder and a desire to see how a number of movies, which 
I'd remembered with much affection, would look so many 
years later. 

There were unexpected disappointments: 

I couldn't sit all the way through “Topper," the 1937 
comedy-of-ectoplasm with Cary Grant and Constance 
Bennett, and a movie I’d once found side-spUttingly 
funny. In spite of its high-style performances and camera 
trickery, “Topper" today looks awfully arch, and moves 
so slowly that it’s best viewed with the fast forward button 
permanently pushed down. 

Even “My Man Godfrey" (1936), recalled as the epit¬ 
ome of screwball comedy, is a good deal less than an unal¬ 
loyed delight. It makes some comparatively daring, popu¬ 
list points about the unequal distribution of wealth during 
the Great Depression, but Carole Lombard, who remains 
incomparable in “Twentieth Century,” “Nothing Sacred" 
and "To Be or Not to Be,” is, in “Godfrey," merely hys¬ 
terical. It’s William Powell, one of the cinema's all-time 
great farceurs, who carries the show and makes it comi¬ 
cally bearable. 

The biggest shock was the realization of how lame 
were the screenplays for virtually all of the Fred Astaire- 
Ginger Rogers vehicles (with the exception of the one for 
George Stevens’s “Swing Time’ 1 ) — the wit ex pr e ss e d 
through leaden sarcasm and the romances complicated 
only by trifling misunderstandings. One endures a lot of 
dead screen time between those glorious dance numbers 
(which, as a child, I’d always thought of as the fidgety 
parts). 

The revelation of this most whimsical of surveys had 
nothing to do with the discovery that a lot of movies had 
grown smaller with age. while others (including “The Lit¬ 
tle Faxes,." “Woman of the Year") had remained trium¬ 
phantly larger than life and a few (among them, *‘HIs Girl 
Friday" and “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes," both the work 
of Howard Hawks) had even gr o wn in stature. 

It was while watching “His Girl Friday" (1940), 
Hawks's free but essentially faithful adaptation of Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur’s American stage classic, 
"The Front Paget" that I at long last recognized the obvi¬ 
ous. That is, that all of these films — good, bad or indiffer¬ 
ent, from "Anna Christie” (Greta Garbo, 1930) to “Red 
Dust" (Clark Gable and Jean Harlow, 1932), “The Thin 
Man” (William Powell and Myma Loy, 1934), “The Post¬ 
man Always Rings Twice" (John Garfield and Lana 
Turner, 1945) and "Rear Window" (James Stewart and 
Grace Kelly, directed by Alfred Hitchcock,-1954) are mov¬ 
ies by, about and for adults. 

I’ve never had much patience with people who ask. 
“Why don't they make movies like they used to?” (Times 
Change, that’s why.) Suchcomplainers are more often ex¬ 


pressing a distaste for'what they take to be the menacing 
manners reflected in today’s movies (four-letter words, 
violence, sexual free dom) than a longing for a particular 
kind of simple, reassuring, neatly plotted movie they 
wouldn’t go out to see today anyway. If they miss those 
movies so much, they can always see them as sit-coms or 
as television Movies of the Week 

Although today's theatrical movies more accurately 
reflect cont em p ora ry manners than did the carefully self- 
censored movies of the 30’s, 40's and 50’s, they're now far 
less sophisticated. This, in turn, has less to do with their 
style than with their content, and the content is dictated 
by the audiences for whom they’ve been made. 

.Before World War II, and in the years immediately 
following (before the advent of television), theatrical 
movies were the only game in town. The Aldous Huxleys, 
Scott Fitzgeralds, Dorothy Parkers and William Faulk¬ 
ners, who then slaved in Hollywood for the good money 
they earned, liked to say they were writing movies for 12- 
year-okis. 

Up to a point, they were right. They were writing 
movies that, as demanded by the old Production Code, 
were prohibited from using the language that was being 
spoken by the members of their audience, tint guaran¬ 
teed that all wrongdoers must pay for their crimes, that 
regarded nudity as a sin, and that promised to uphold “the 
basic dignity and value of human life." 

The movies they wrote, however, were not intended 
primarily to attract 12-year-olds but, rather, not lead 
them into temptation and along the paths of unrighteous¬ 
ness. The movies themselves were designed for the adults 
who bought the tickets and who had to take the kids along 
with them. 

Huxley, Fitzgerald, Parker, Faulkner and the rest 
wouldn’t get a chance to turn up their noses at today’s Hol¬ 
lywood. Nobody would attempt to hire them What could 
Dorothy Parker or Anita Loos add to John Hughes’s 
"Pretty in Pink” that would increase the audience that 
Mr. Hughes already has sewn up? 

Watching a large collection of these golden oldies 
over a comparatively short of time, one is also struck by 
the maturity of their stars, though, in years, they were 
often no older than today's. In “Pretty in Pink," Molly 
Ringwald, 17, must decide whether or not she’ll go to the 
prom and, if she does, what she’ll wear. 

At the same age, Elizabeth Taylor appeared in “Con¬ 
spirator" as a wife wrestling with a terrible marriage 
problem (what do you do if your husband is a Russian 
spy?)! “Conspirator” is not a good movie but, at least, it 
allowed Miss Taylor to start growing up. 

When she died in 1937, Jean Harlow was 26 (one year 
older than Daryl Hannah is today) hut she left behind her 
a series of wonderfully funny, brassy performances as 
fully realized women who knew exactly what they want¬ 
ed. At 21 she co-starred with Clark Gable in “Red Dust," 
playing a woman who, with her heart of gold, was undeni¬ 
ably a trollop and none the worse for wear. 

to those days there wasn’t much call for movies about 
the problems of prom queens, or about high-school seniors 
who, like Mr. Broderick’s Ferris Bueller, want to take a 
day off from classes. We think of the movies of the 30's as 
rang basically in noce n t, since characters couldn't swear 
or sleep together. Yet the movies of these liberated 8Q’s 
are far more naive. 

All but vanished today are movies that take relations 
betw een men and women seriously enough to be seriously 
funny or seriously serious. There are exceptions, most 
notably Woody Allen’s series of comedies, first with 
Diane Keaton and then with Mia Farrow. Otherwise there 
are only the occasional, idiosyncratic one-shots. 

These would include John Huston’s “Prizzi’s Honor” 
with its bizarre, triangular love story played by Jack 
Nicholson, Kathleen Turner and Anjelira Huston; Robert' 
Benton's “Kramer vs. Kramer*’ (Dustin Hoffman and 
Meryl Streep); Lawrence Kasdan’s “Body Heat" (Wil¬ 
liam Hurt and Kathleen Turner); Karel Reisz’s “Sweet 
Dreams" (Jessica Lange and Ed Harris), and James L. 
Brooks's “Terms of Endearment," in which Shirley Mac- 
Lame and Jack Nicholson seem to be recalling the kind of 
elegant battles waged by Katharine Hepburn and Spencer 
Tracy more than 39 years agp. 

If you look at “Woman of the Year,” “Pat and Mike" 
and the other great Hepbum-Tracy comedies today, you 
may get the uncomfortable feeling that though they have¬ 
n't aged, we have—but backward. Our focus is almost ex¬ 
clusively on adolescence. 

When, from time to time, we do get post-adolescent 
actors playing in cont em p ora ry equivalents to the man- 
woman comedies of 30 to 40 years ago, the treatment, 
mare often than not, is adolescent, as in the hugely popu¬ 
lar "Romancing the Stone" and “Jewel of the Nile.” 

Jokes, spectacular scenery and special effects substi¬ 
tute for any real rapport between the men and the women 
involved. There’S neither romantic nor erotic exdtement- 
Xn each scene of “Romancing the Stone” and “Jewel of 
the Nile,” Michael Douglas and Kathleen Turner, the 
stars, appear to have been introduced for the first time on 
the set that morning. 


Astor Plaza and other theaters. 

q"A Man and a Woman: 20 Years 
Later," the sequel to Mr. Lelauch's 
Oscar-winning “A Man and a 
Woman.” Set for an August release in 
New York, it features. Jean-Louis 
Trintignant and Anouk Aim&e, the 
handsome pair in the 1966 original 
9“Tbe Color of Money," the sequel 
to Robert Rossen’s 1961 film “The 
Hostler," with Mr. Newman again 
hanging arotmd pool halls as Eddie 
Felsou. Directed by Mr- Scorsese, it 
is sec for a Christinas release. 
Projects under discussion include: 
9“The Two Jakes," the sequel to 
“Chinatown," with Mr. Towne as 
writer and director and Mr. Nich¬ 
olson re-inhabiting the persona of 
Jake Gittes — the nosy defective in 
Roman Polanski’s 1974 classic: The 
project was halted last year because 
of budget problems and concerns 
over Robert Evans,'the film's pro¬ 
ducer, portraying the second Jake of 
the title. Mr. Evans says he now 
hopes to start shooting next spring, 
but other participants say some key 
issues are still unresolved. 

4A sequel to 'The Way We Were,” 

' Mr. Pollack's 1973 film with Barbra 
' Streisand and Robert RedfordL The 
-director has perused scripts over the 
years, but nonehasbeen approved. 

f A sequel to the 1939 screen version 
of Margaret Mitchell’s epic “Gone 
With the Wind.” Mr. Brown, Richard 
Zanuck and Universal began working 
on a sequel in 1976, but the two men 
had script disagreements with M-G- 
M — which was also involved — and 
the option expired in 1980. According 
to a spokesman for the Mitchell es¬ 
tate, a sequel is now under*’steady in¬ 
vestigation—it will be a few months 
before anything is deckled.’’ 

8A sequel to “Joe," the 1970 film 
featuring Peter Boyle, about a reac¬ 
tionary's dash with 60’s hippies. A 
Cannon Group spokesman says that 
the movie b in development but there 
is no release date yet. 

What attracts many movie makers 
to the genre is the fascination of con¬ 
tinuing the stories of cinematic char¬ 
acters wbo have aged, a decade or 
more. Whereas a more traditional se¬ 
quel invariably picks up the narrative 
right after the first movie’s last kiss 
(or killing) — blithely ignoring- the 
fact that the leading man may have 
noticeably aged several years — 
these films usually find their raison 
d’etre in the aging process itself. 

Indeed, it Is the need to see how 
these characters have developed over 
the years that seems to fascinate both 
film makers and- audiences »in»- 
“1 think people were eager to see 
what happened to Norman," says Mr. 
Perkins, re fer ri n g to “Psycho II," • 
the 1963 film set 22 years after Nor¬ 
man Bates was shipped off'tna men- 
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tal institution. "They wanted to see 
what happened to the Bates Motel — 
it sits there inpeople’s memories." 

I When Mr. Perkins agreed to play 
(Norman again for “Psycho H,” “I 
wasn’t thinking of re-creating him. I 
was thinking how he would have 
changed and wbat be would have got¬ 
ten out of 22 years ins hospital for the 
criminally insane/' 

How characters develop, as they 

meet their individual destinies is 

what intrigued Mr. Lekmch when he 
was devising “A-Mkn and a Woman: 
20 Years Late 1 .” *T wanted to see 
how the fife lovers had evolved in the 
last two decades," be said through an 
int erpre t er . “TUs fikn has a large 
collective memory for a, great num¬ 
ber of people. The characters have 
changed and the public has changed. 
1 was interested in that progression.” 

In the new film, the two lovers — 
Jean-Louis, a for mer race car driver. 


Seeing how the 
characters have 
developed seems 
to fascinate 
filmmakers. . 


and Anne, a former “script girl" who 
is now a film producer—meet again 
when Anne decides to make a movie 
about their past romance. According 
to Mr. Letouch, he found that “the 
aging process takes place more in the 
arteries than the mind. My charac¬ 
ters are in better shape now than 20 
years ago." 

ms examination of die aging pro¬ 
cess extended to Ins own interactions 
on the set: “It was strange when we 
began shooting. T had changed and 
the actors had changed. I truly felt as 
if I were mairfng a new film." 

Making a new film was exactly Mr. 
Scorsese’s intention when he started 
collaborating on “The Color of 
Money": “I didn’t want to be in- 
vofved in a literal sequel—in which 
you should know what the first film 
was about to understand the second." 
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dal^Ms own feelings. Taking the Idd 

STSe road, he’s rBrtJjta&W 
self, instead of the education of the 

'bad, it's his education.’’ _ 

Mr. Scorsese feels Eddie Felsoo 
has a great affinity with characters 
who have populated hte previous 
movies, from “Mean Streets 
“Raging Bufi." “Eddie’s so self-de- 
-structfve. and that’s the kind of c har- 
actor I’m attracted to in my own 
, films. I felt very dose to him. 

This closeness with certain charac¬ 
ters is something Sydney PoHadth 85 
felt about the two lovers in “Th e Way 
We Were," set partially in postwar 
Hollywood. Barbra Streisand played 
a political radical who married an 
apolitical writer (Robert Bedford). 

“It’s something that I haven’t been 
able to get out of my head,” Mr. Pol¬ 
lack says. “I wouldn’t think of it as a 
typical sequeL Bob and Barbra’s 
characters are 15 years older — you 
might be able to explain the effects ol 
time on them without covering the 
same ground as the original film.” 

Mr: Pollack says, however, that he 

does not know if there ever will be a 

sequel because “I haven’t been able 
to find the right script. There have 
'‘been a couple of tries. I’m meeting 
with writers and peri&ps something 
will come out of that.” 

More than anything, he says he 
“enjoys daydreaming about these 
characters. They’re like old school 
(bums you used to know, you wonder 
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Plants that 


can beat 


the heat 


GARDENER’S CORNER / Waller Frankl 


WE ARE coming to the time when 
summer gardens reach their full 
glory, and it is a good time to go 
around and see what gives you the 
most pride and what you are lacking. 
A garden notebook is invaluable for 
this. Visit your neighbours' gardens 
and public ones to note what you 
would like to grow neat year. 
Gardening means always looking 
ahead. Even in July and August, the 
- hottest months of the Israeli sum- 
V mer, you can have a fresh-looldng 
garden with healthy foliage and a 
never-ending variety of flowers. 

Looking round garden beds and 
balcony containers, Some of you will 
see empty spaces. It’s never too late 
for ordinal^ bedding plants, and 
edibles too can be grown successfully 
during a period with an average 
temperature of 30°C. 

Pay a visit to your nursery now, 
and you will see that there are still 
many annuals, biennials and peren¬ 
nials being offered for the flower 
garden. I have just visited nurseries 
in both the Haifa and Jerusalem 
areas, and found more or less the 
same seedlings being offered every- 
^ where. 

To have a nice garden continuous¬ 
ly in late summer, fall and early 
winter, you must deal with those 
empty patches. Spread a thin layer of 
compost or well-rotted cow manure 
over the ground and dig it in with a 


garden fork or spade. Then see your 
nurseryman and choose your 
favourites from the following: 

Cockscomb (Cdoaa argentea, kdos- 
sia or karbolei tamegol in Hebrew.) 
This annual from the amaranth fami¬ 
ly is an attractive addition for rock¬ 
eries, flower beds and balcony con¬ 
tainers, especially in a small home 
garden. Celosia hails from tropical 
Asia. Its botanical name probably 
derives from the Greek ‘*kelos n - 
(burnt) in reference to the look of 
this flower’s edges. 

Celosia produces either crested (G 
argentea) or plumed (C. plumasa) 
flower heads, mostly in strong 
'fluorescent shades of red, pink, 
orange and yellow. All celosias are 
heat-resistant and, therefore, fit well 
into the summer garden. This plant 
is easily grown in a light, rich soil 
with adequate moisture. Celosia 
argentea is the true cockscomb with 
fuzzy, curved flower beads on low 
stems, resembling the combs of 
some roosters. Celosia plumose, 
with its elegant foxtai lower heads, 
grows higher (about 40 - SO cm.) and 
produces a spiky upright effect in a 
border that is striking in form and 
colour. I remember a garden in Jeru¬ 
salem where the bigger celosias re¬ 
mained in bloom for more than 4 
months. When you buy and set out 
the small seedlings, which are being 
offered now at all of Israel's nurser- 



even amaranth us varieties with 
variegated foliage (green, white or. 
yellow spots on a red background). 
The botanical name derives from the 
Greek word "amaramos" (unfad¬ 
ing), a reference to the durability of 
some species. Another English 
nam e is love-lies-bleeding. 


SnaDs and slogs will eat most plants. Look for their damage after 
watering. Their dime trails can help you identify them as the pests. 


ies, don’t be afraid to pinch out tbeir 
tips. This will hasten development of 
ride shoots and encourage heavier 
flower production. The longer- 
stemmed celosias also make long- 
lasting cut flowers. The dwarf, 
crested or cockscomb types should 
grow naturally without having their 
tips pinched. Most-Celosia varieties 
keep their colours after the flowers 
dry out, and they may be used in 
dried bouquets. 

FootaB (Amaranthus caudia t us, yar- 
bus masniv orsnav shual in Hebrew) 
belongs to the amaranthaceae family 
of some 800 species,' most of which 
are tropical. This is a widespread 
s umm er plant in Israel, and yon may 
be familiar with its bordeaux leaves. 
Amaranthus is a "Vigorous grower, 
sometimes reaching a height. of 1V6 
metres and more. It thrives in heat 

and full sun, but also does well in half 
shade, and fits into the flower border 
as a background plant In a windy 
region amaranth us should be staked. 
Tall, bordeaux amaranthus plants 
were for many years a decorative 
focal point in the traffic island of 


Balfour and Jabotinsky streets in 
Jerusalem's Talbieh quarter, but un¬ 
fortunately these decorative summer 
flowers, which mostly seed them¬ 
selves, were removed like weeds. A 
similar fate awaited wild-growing 
hollyhocks in the same place. 


Celosia and amaranthus are not 
the only seedlings you can buy now 
at the nursery. There are still petu¬ 
nias and Chinese carnations (buy 
those which don't show colour yet. 
because they will bloom later and 
last longerj.’There are also portula- 
cas, salvias, alyssums, lobelias and 
balsamiuas. But the most worth¬ 
while ones to buy are young small 
chrysanthemums, without flower buds, 
being offered in polystyrene frames. 
If set out now and in early July, they 
-will grow to maturity during the 
summer and start flowering in fall 
just when other blooms in the garden 
will be rare. Don't miss the mums - 
they can also be grown in balcony 
boxes or other containers.) Planting 
chrysanthemums means real garden¬ 
ing - always keeping an eye to the 
future. 


Amaranthus as an edible. Many 
gardeners who grow foxtails prob¬ 
ably don’t know about the high pro¬ 
tein content of its seed, which was 
appreciated in ancient times. Flour 
made from ground amaranthus seed, 
whole wheat and com provides a 
protein complement as nutritious as 
meat. Amaranthus leaves can also 
be eaten raw in salads or cooked like 
spinach. Or serve the stalks of this 
plant like asparagus. 

Amaranthus plants from the 
nursery are not taller than about 10 
cm. Plant them in buckets, large pots 
or in a flower bed. They require 
well-drained soil, which has been 
deeply dug. Like nasturtium, amar¬ 
anth us will do well and even produce 
bright colour without additional 
feedings. Some of these plants flow¬ 
er in red or bronze, and there are 


Be your own nurseryman Sow 
stocks (mantur). hollyhocks (atmii 
tarburit), wall flowers and sweet wil¬ 
liam (i isiporen tsafuf) in seed boxes 
for flowering in summer 1987. 


Vegetables. Sow runner beans for 
a late crop and prepare seed boxes 
(protected by netting against birds) 
with cabbages, lettuce, brussel 
sprouts, broccoli, cauliflower and 
leeks. Set out bulbets for green on¬ 
ions, but if there are none available, 
select the smallest onions from your 
greengrocer and sow them in light, 
sandy soil. They will provide tasty 
-green onions m less than 3 weeks! 


Irises. If you haven't thinned out 
your German irises, do it during 
July. Dig up any old clumps and use 
the outside rhizomes for replanting. 
Discard the middle ones, as well as 
all rotten parts. Fertilize with some 
superphosphate and water sparing¬ 
ly. Hie irises will bloom between 
March and April next year. 


FREQUENTLY, readers write in 
asking for the name of a good book 
on dogs, cats, birds and other anim¬ 
als. I am hard put to advise them. 
For a country that imports so many 
books of all kinds, and in so many 
languages, Israel has a surprising 
dearth of really good books on anim¬ 
al care. 

(The lack of information in Heb- 
, rew is understandable because there 
® isn’t a market in that language large 
enough to justify either publishing 
animal-care books or having them 
translated.) 

Although there are many really 
good books on breeding of canaries, 
finches, parakeets and even the lar¬ 
ger, rarer parrots, mynahs and the 
like, these books never seem to get 
to Israel. Here, one usually only 
finds superficial books, dealing with 
the real problems on raising and 
breeding, in pet shops. 

Consequently, I advise those 
readers interested in such books .to 
ask someone in the U.S. or England 
to go into any large book store and 
look through the selection offered 
there. It isn’t hard to tell a serious 
book from a "stick” one and 
£ although I have been in Israel too 
™ long to know which books are avail¬ 
able, I have no doubt they will find 
what you want. 

As for dog books, we are only 
slightly better off. Most books avail¬ 
able are booklets about breeds that 
really tell you nothing or training 
ipannals that are unsuited to the 
average Israeli since they feature 
dogs with large yards to run in, etc. 



fish in separate facilites, these books 
fill the need since they give instruc¬ 
tions on everything from water pH 
(acidity) to amount of daylight to 
feeding. 


Furs,frns and 
feathers 

by D'vora Ben Shad 


CAT BOOKS are almost non¬ 
existent here. The booklets which 
are available deal almost exclusively 
with house cats that never go out¬ 


side. Here again, the good books 
available outride Israel cm breeds of 
cats and instructions cm breeding, 
i n c frirfrng good genetic tables, don’t 
get to local bookstores. 

There are some really good books 
on aquaria in the pet shops. Some, 
particularly those devoted to the 
breeding of one particular variety of 
fi sh, seem mere booklets but actual¬ 
ly, they include everything you need 
to know about breeding that particu¬ 
lar fish. Since one generally breeds 


A couple of other readers have 
asked why' we don’t have a cat fan- 
deis’ dub or cat shows in Israel. The 
reason is ample: no one has made 
the effort to start oae! The setting up 
of such a dub is an adminis trative 
job and most people don’t want to be 
bothered. The best way to go about 
it is to register a few people as a 
non-profit dub called in Hebrew an 
amuta. The procedure is simple and 
instructions are available from the 
Ministry of the Interior. Although 
• we have no cat stud book in Israel; : 
one could be created just as it was for 
dogs and Arabian horses. In lime; 
when a proper stud book has been 
kept for enough generations, it can 
even be recognized by international 
dubs. There are enough Siamese, 
Burmese, Persian and domestic 
long- and short-haired cats to get 
enough together for a first "ftm 
show” where they would be judged. 
In time some of the members could 
learn enough about cats to be real 
judges. Cate are shown in a large 
wire cage,notm a ring Eke dogs, and 
.tins means that participants have the 
expense of equipping themselves 
with a proper show cage, but these 
could be made and are not too 
expensive. 


I have always been sorry that I 
have never had the time to set up 
such a dub but stiff hope that some¬ 
one will do so. Speeding cats is a 
delightful and interesting pastime 
and, with pedigreed cats, there is 
never a problem about what to do 
'with the kittens!' 


Morning thoughts 


RANDOM ALIA 
Miriam Arad 


ITS WORST in the morning. Say 
that something very bad has hap¬ 
pened to you. Yon have just learnt 
that someone you love has been 
found to suffer from a malignant 
disease. Or you've had a flaming row 
with your daughter-in-law, where¬ 
upon her husband, your son, has 
srated in a cold voice that he never 
wants to see-you again. He ma.ynoi { . 
mean what he’s said, but it hurtelffte ^ 
bell all the same. The thought of itis 
with you all day. It’s there at the 
back of your mind even when you 
are busy. Still, yon are a rational 
adult, and somehow, for better or 
worse, you must cope with it, and 
you do. 

Except in the morning. You wake 
up-it takes you amomeat to return 
to consciousness, and then wham! It 
hits you again: he’s got cancer. I 
have an idea it isn’t just the reluming 
memory of what has happened that 
makes these waking moments so 
bad, it’s the rational part of your 
brain, the “coping” part, has been 
asleep all night, and needs a while 
to oome to grips with your sorrow 


“I sleep but my heart waketh,” is 
how the Song of Songs put it. 

It's best in the morning too, as 
every drfld waking up on the first day 
of the s umme r vacation knows. The 
reason must be the same. “Ahhh,” 
comes the thought as you struggle up 
from unconsciousness, “Oraa is 


coming home today!” For a minute 
or two there is nothing but pure joy 
in your heart, and then reason comes 
awake and starts asking questions: 
Will we make it to the airport in 
time? Will she have changed much in 
the year she’s been away? Will there 
be a feeling of estrangement at first? 
Will she like the new rug we bought 
rforherropm?. 

Sometimes ^onr heart ^is scrTar 

■ ahead of your mind that all you know 
on waking is: Something good is 
going to happen today, or something 
bad. It's a vague, nameless, but 
aH-pervasive feeling. In a case like 
that you may notice that the mind 
does not always agree with the heart, 
and not everything your heart calls 
good or bad, your mind does too. 

You awake, for instance, with a 
bad-thing-today feeling, and before 

■ long your mind catches up and tells 
you what it is: Gaby is coining to see 
you this afternoon. Gaby? You are 
quite fond of Gaby, aren’t you? You 
know you’ve been looking forward 
to his visit, so what’s all the gloom 
about? Well, don’t ask me. Perso¬ 
nally I don’t know any Gaby; all I 
know is that “the heart has its 
reasons which reason knows nothing 
of,” to quote another authority on 
the subject. So ask your heart. I 
should think the best time to an end 
to its reasons are just those early- 
morning waking moments before 
reason has bad time to interfere. 


PIANO RECITAL by Ivo POgorefich (Mann 
Awfitorinn. Tel Atti, June 26)- BeeUwwn: 
“Fftr EBk"; Sonata NeJ7 in E minor, Op. 99. 
Bode EngBah Sate No3 to G minor; Cbopta.- 
Scton NoJ fa C dmp minor, Op-39; Scfcn- 
mamu Symphonic Etmfcs Op.13. 


Out of the ordinary 


IN TERMS of technique and 
keyboard control, there indeed may 
not be many like Ivo Pogorelich. He 
struck perhaps not a angle wrong 
note during the whole redtaL Furth¬ 
ermore, his capability to modulate 
his tone is unlimited. From the 
hovering pianissimo to the fortisri- 
mo, his performance shines in a 
multitude of changing colours. So 
much for the technical facets of his 
playing. 

The interpretative context, 
however, seems controversial and 
complex, perhaps as complex as 
Pogorelich’s personality. His inter¬ 
pretations are personal, subjective 
^ and unconventional. For this non¬ 
conformist only his own inner feeling 
and perception counts. The first 
movement of the Beethoven was 
turned into a personal statement that 
broke all the rules. Though im¬ 
mensely exciting by itself, it im¬ 
paired the balance between the 
movements, and the first movement 
seemed out of context. 


MUSIC / Benjamin Bar-Am 
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and Italian cuisine. An assortmem or 


ntaas, pastas, buihus. wu -- 

homemade and deliciously 
prepared. The housfi 
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real treat. The atmosphere, tow 
prices and hospitable service are a 
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with 

ALBERTO LUSANO 


_ Even more radical was his highly 
charged Sarabande, which though 
absorbing also seemed out ofplace 
in the sequence of the suite. The C 
minor Polonaise lost itself strangely 
in complete darkness and gloom. 

Sometimes Pogorelich’s subject 
trveness leads him to charming en¬ 
terprises. In the seoond movement, 
of Beethoven he adhered ip a most' 
original way to Beethoven's instruc¬ 
tion “not too fast and very tuneful,” 
and the two Scarlatti sonatas (en¬ 
cores) emerged exquisitely: dancing 
* and yet serious and stable. 

Schumann's Symphonic Etudes 
'remained, oddly enough, complete¬ 
ly outride Pogorelich’s world. He 
ignored not only their montnnental- 
rty but also seamed to reject tbeir 
musical message. 

To sum up: Pogorelich is un-. 
doabtedly an e xtr ao rdinary musical' 
personality, but he is also still unba¬ 
lanced and uneven in bis accompfish- 
ments. 


NETHERLANDS CHAMBER CHOU- Jeta 
AZEdfar comfcKtfcic (W AW* Mowno, Jane 2S). 
Bruckner: , At« Marik; Viren Jem; BntaK 
Sctede In artfr, O Gelt, da nta Hen; RndoV 
Escben Le wd Tinge de U palx; Ugufc Two 
P fiatiratWir Hflftc des Lebcns; Worn ant der 
Ferbe; Milder: Xch Wn der Welt ehhmdm 
getawarim; Foufauc Three Ch wa— fraa- 
qtiaen tUbtrt Beppmtr: Del jnbW dd core; 
Martin: Son** rf Arid. 


bin der Web abhanden gekommen ” 
(Rnckert Songs), set originally for 
voice and orchestra. Qytus Gott- 
wald of the famous Schola Cantorum 
choir of Stuttgart arranged the song 
for choir, a cappella, integrating the 
orchestral part into the choral tex¬ 
ture. The sadness, the resignation 
and the feeling of withdrawal from 
the world’s tunncsl that John Afldis 
elicited from his choristers remains 
beyond description. 

' In the two songs by Ligeti (com¬ 
posed in 1982 and 1983) and in the 
song by the Dutch composer Hep- 
peser, Dd jubHo dt core (Joy of 
■Heart), written in 1974, the choir 
coped with the most difficult exam¬ 
ples of contemporary chorahsm. 
Again a most remarkable evening 
wah the great AHdis and the miracu¬ 
lous Netherlands Chamber Choir. 

A noteworthy performance by the 
Negev Eshkol Chair, conducted by 
David Mors, proceeded the per¬ 
formance of our guests from the 
Netherlands. 


CHAMBER MUSIC - Yen Yitfmwn, vtofin 
md Eakuod JEnarnky, piano (Td Adv 
Mwcam. June 21 ). Joacpk Dwflaate The £»- 
efiaued Kbzmer Bar ma oooar pa aki rtaBat 
' ’ B wflMwq u Sum far MoBn ad piano fa G 
Major, Op- JM« Monckn. 2 Jhr Sonata for 
Vfajfa and Plano; Ebbtk Sonata far VfaBa and 

FhaaOpn. . 


fonnance is not only technically per¬ 
fect, it is also affectionate, warm and 
outgoing, sympathetic to both com¬ 
poser and listener. 

Dorfman’s The Enchanted Klez- 
mer, a free improvisation on Jewish, 
Eastern European motifs, would be 
perfectly acceptable were it not so 
long. Despite its length, Vaidman's 
extremely imaginative treatment of 
her part, her constant variation of 
expression, her impeccable virtuoso 
escapades and the magnificent full¬ 
ness and warmth of her tone pre¬ 
vailed and saved the work for the 
composer. 

The highlight of the evening was. 
however, the Beethoven sonata. 
What a labour of love indeed! 
Beautifully restrained yet bursting 
with captivating interpretative de¬ 
vices, vaidman and Krasovsky re¬ 
vealed in their performance what 
seemed to be the most noble and 
introverted parts of Beethoven's na¬ 
ture.- 

While Dorfman’s solo piece was 
upheld by the virtue of his extraor¬ 
dinary performance, Menachem 
Zur's sonata could not establish it¬ 
self convincingly even with a most 
dedicated and exact rendition. 

An ous tan ding performance of 
Faure, giving us a wealth of pleasant 
sounds, harmonies and melodies, all 
.flowing with a feeling of uncon¬ 
cerned ease. 


(“The Bride of the Wind”), written 
in 1986 by East Berlin composer 
Siegfried Mattbus, for his opening 
number was a mistake. Inspired by 
Max Ernst’s surrealistic painting of 
the same title, this work, written in 
some kind of neo-classical style, with 
occasional modernistic effects, 
sounds like film music. Naively prog¬ 
rammatic, it also reminds one of 
Duka’s L'Apprend Sorder. 


Nor did the next item warm our 
hearts. That Beethoven’s Triple 
Concerto does not rank, to put it 
mildly, among the master’s great 
compositions, seems beyond dis¬ 
pute. It needs three great performers 
to make it, let us say, worthwhile. I 
have no particular complaints 
against Messrs. Volkov, Breuer and 
Bergman. They played as good, as 
they could, with fine rapport among 
the mse lves and with the conductor. 
But what they (fid was on a small 
scale. They clung desperately to the 
printed notes. A. more uplifting 
approach can help even not so in¬ 
spired music. 


THAT CHORAL singing can be 
brought to such perfection is indeed 
impressive. Throughout the varied 


me we were treated to the most 
beautiful choral ringing, technically, 
accomplished and captivating musi¬ 
cally, , 

Bruckner revealed a caressing re¬ 
finement of sound, and Brahms a 
perfect treatment of a most complex 
polyphony. An unusual experience 
was Mahler’s deeply moving “Ich 


VERA VAIDMAN and Emanuel 
Krasovsky always introduce us to 
new and rarely, played works. This 
pr og ramme was more than special: 
two Israeli compositions; Beet¬ 
hoven’s last sonata, which is nrqiBti- 
fiedN neglected despite its intimite, 
rarefied beauty and lack of any vir¬ 
tuoso effect; and a rarely performed 
Faure sonata with a wealth of sen¬ 
suous pleasanteries. With each new 
programme Vaidman and Krasovs¬ 
ky prove their unassailable integrity 
as musicians and artists. Their per- 


JSRAEL philharmonic orchestra - 

fit Mnmr condadfag *tth The land! Plmo 
Trfa (Ak vote VoItow,‘ pino; M me kt a 
BraoBT, vMfa; Mired Bergman, ccDo) (Moan 
AuBtortnm, Tel Arfr, Jqdc 23). Siegfried 
“Die Wftmfa far « d w : B eet fa ovta: Cob- 
c*rto fa C major for Tto&i, eeflo, pUmo rad 
archest™, Op^S; Brackne*-. Synjpbony Ho3bt 
Dnbor. 


WITH Kurt Masur, our first guest 
conductor from East Germany, on 
the podium, this concert naturally 
aroused curiosity. Masur is music 
director of the famed Gewandhaus 
Orchestra of Leipzig and has already 
made a name as one of the most 
sought-after guest conductors in the 
world. 

His choice of Die Windsbraut 


Finally there was Bruckner's 
Third. At last we could really be¬ 
come acquainted with our guest. 
Conducting without a baton, in 
broad, waving gestures, Masur 
moved his bands and fingers in small 
circles. These indications, however, 
opened up the orchestra, both its 
Sonora! potential and interpretative 
possibilities. All Bruckner sympho¬ 
nies are sectional and easily fall to 
pieces. Masur, however, while never 
quickening the pace, not even in the 
creeping second movement, never 
lost the thread. His performance 
seemed to grow out of the music, 
step by step, adding the sections, 
lengthening the line gradually, until 
finally the movements stood 
together. He mastered even the 
problematic Iasi movement, bring¬ 
ing the symphony to a monumental 
end and proving beyond doubt that 
we had the opportunity to listen to a 
great conductor. Let us hope that 
Masur will be a frequent visitor. 



NEW OWNERS of computers are 
often overwhelmed by the flood of 
computer terminology mercilessly 
flune at them by computer user 
manuals and computer literature. It’s 
a new language, and if you want to 
use your computer properly, there’s 
no escape but to familiarize yourself 
with at least the basic vocabulary. 
Here are some of the more common 
computer terms. 

Bit: Hie word stands for binary 
digit. This is the smallest piece of 
information in binary code. A bit can 
be either a binary i or a binary 0. 
This is the basic building block of 
computers, which operate by send¬ 
ing strings of binary information (hat 
mean ON (1) and OFF (0). 

Byte: A unit of stored information 
which is made up of 8 bits. Each 
character, such as a letter of the 
alphabet occupies a byte of storage 
space inside the computer memory. 
A computer with memory storage of 
1.000,000 bytes can store up to that 
number of characters. 

*‘K”: K or Kilo stands for the 
number 1.024. Since computers use 
binary numbers, the basic unit of 
counting is two to the power of 10 
which is 1.024. That means that a 64 
K-byte computer has 64 x 1.024. or 
65.536 bytes of RAM memory. 

Hardware: All the machinery' that 
makes up the computer system, in¬ 
cluding all its external devices, such 
as a disc drive, is called hardware. 

Operating System: This is the 
master programme which runs the 
computer and enables the user to 
operate the machine. Every instruc¬ 
tion that the user addresses to the 
computer, such as an instruction to 
execute a programme, is translated 
by the operating system into a set of 
internal instructions which govern 
the response of the machine. 

Software: Programmes that are an 
integral part of the computer system, 
such as the operating system, or 
programmes that perform specific 
functions such as arithmetic calcula¬ 
tions. sorting, etc. 

Firmware: A software programme 
embedded in a segment of hardware, 
a combination designed to achieve 
faster operating speed and better 
memory space utilization. 

Address: The number used to de¬ 
signate a particular memory storage 
location. It is veiy much like an 
address on a mail box, providing a 
distinct reference point for purposes 
of depositing or retrieving data. 
-RAM: The Word *stands-for Ran¬ 
dom Access Memory. This is essen¬ 
tially an information storage area in 
the computer where each byte-size 
location can be reached for deposit¬ 
ing or retrieving independently of 
other bytes. The larger the RAM of 
a computer, the larger the program¬ 
mes we can work without requiring 
an external storage facility. 


by DORONPELY 


ROM: The word stands for Read 
Only Memory and refers to a type of 
permanent memory storage from 
which information can only be re¬ 
trieved. The data contained in ROM 
memories is permanent and cannot 
be altered bv the user. In a personal 
computer, the ROM is used to bold 
the operating system, programming 
languages and other imformattort 
that is nor erasable by the user. 

Programme: A group of instruc¬ 
tions. arrayed in'a specific order 
and designed to instruct the compu¬ 
ter to carry out a sequence of steps. 
If we want to add numbers, we 
supply the computer with a program¬ 
me that contains instructions on 
what we want to add and. prefer¬ 
ably. what un want done wirh the 
results. 

Buffer: Associated with compu¬ 
ters, a buffer means a temporary 
information storage area. Buffers 
act as bridges between instruments 
or activities of differing speeds, or 
store information that is not im¬ 
mediately required. A printer will 
use a buffer to accept information 
from the computer and hold it white 
the mechanical action of printing 
takes place. A keyboard buffer will 
allow the user to punch data faster 
than the computer can accept it. 

Bus; In computer jargon a bus 
means a medium used to connect the 
various components of a computer 
system. 

Register: An electronic "holding 
tank” used to keep tabs on various 
activities of the computer. One such 
register contains information ihat 
tells the computer which instruction 
is currently being executed. 

CPU: Stands for central proces¬ 
sing unit, the electronic circuitry that 
processes instructions and data" This 
is actually the heart of the computer. 

I/O: Stands for Inpui/Output. a 
process by which information is 
transferred between the CPU and 
other devices such as a disc drive. 

Crash: A term which every com- 
putemik soon becomes intimately 
familiar with, to his or her regret. To 
crash a computer means to cause it to 
come to an unplanned stop, before it 
finishes the job. 

A Head Crash refers to a most 
unfortunate malfunction where 
there is a physical contact between 
the READ/WRITE head of a disc 
drive unit and the fast-spinning disc 
itself - a contact that spells an un¬ 
planned expense for the owner of 
said unit. 

If you have a specific term that 
you'd’ like to hear more about, write 
to me do The Jerusalem Post. P.O. 
Box 81. Jerusalem. 91000. Telex 
26121 Facsimile 551670. 
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Organized daBy programmes. 

Tel. 051-34901, 051-36293 

K ■ 



The world's most popular word 
game that never stops selling! 

Scrabble, the real game 
that you're looking for, here 
in Israel. 

Available at select stores. 


Importer. L. Hahn Toys 
7 Shamai St. Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-222034 





THE 


CARE 


OF 


HOUSE 

5* 

PLANTS 


By David Longman 


% best-selling book for plant lovers, illustrated step-by-step. 
Each entry contains full details of one particular plant: its 
history, care requirements and needs, how and when to carry . 
out repotting, propagating, pruning and training, and a special I 
section for each plant showing exactly what can go wrong and 
what to do about it. Published by Peter Lowe, hardcover. 

196 pages. Price: NTS 34.- 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me THE CAKE OF HOUSE PLANTS. I enclose a 
cheque for NTS 34.- 
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Bailout 
set for 
Jerusalem 
hotel 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem's King Solomon Hotel, 
which went into receivership several 
months ago with debts amounting to 
S12 million, is being bailed out by an 
American investor who is acquiring 
a 5U per cent stake in it. 

Carmel Levy, a member of the 
family that developed and until now 
exclusively owned the King Solo¬ 
mon. would not identify the inves¬ 
tor. except to say that he had no 
previous hotel experience. Nor 
would he say how much money was 
involved in the deal. 

But Tel Aviv lawyer Ezra God¬ 
dard. who has been acting as receiv- 



U.S. cracking down on insider trading 

s . o.hfimas bank 


NEW YORK. - In the next few 
weeks a number of Wall Street's 
most famous financial houses will 
receive some unwelcome visitors - 
enforcement officers of the Secur¬ 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
The SEC officers will allege that 
senior members of their staffs have 
committed crimes which could cost 
them their jobs, severe jail sentences 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in fines as well as heaping shame on 
the financial services industry. 


Jerusalem’s King Solomon HoteL 


er for the hotel, told The. Jerusalem 
Post that the funds were sufficient 
for him to return management back 
to the original owners. Levy said 
most of the hotel's debts were now 
covered by the new infusion of 
funds. 

The property has been valued by 


(David Brauner) 
Bank Lemni, one of the hotel’s pan- 


CLASSIFIED 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MON DAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of NlS 1238 for 8 words; each 
additional word NlS 1.61 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY!EVE RATES: Minimum of NlS 17.52 for 8 words; each 
additional word NlS 2.19. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 *m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Avw and Haifa: 12 noon. 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 


DWELLINGS 


OTHERS 


CAESAREA RENTAL. House, folly 
fumishedtaTUTOed + telephone, for foreign 
resident. Tel. 03-310479. 


JERUSALEM 


HOUSE-SITTER available with refere n ces, 
from tnid-Julv. Td. 02-765325. 


PERSONAL 


K1RYAT SHMUEL - Newly famished, 
kosher, weekh/monihly, including utilities. 
Tel. 02-432379.’ 


FRENCH HILL. 3furnished, telephone,loly- 
Aucim. 2nd floor. Td. 02-663796. 


BACHELOR, FAIR hair, 39/5*9”. B.S. 
mechanical engineering (aerospace option), 
ecfcicatcd in USA. seeks Jewess with Israeti or 
U.S. ci tizensh ip. Mike, TeL 04-230353. P.O.B 
0907, Ml Carmel, Haifa. 


RAMAT ESHKOL, 5 rooms, fully furnished. 
S500. Tel. 02-521760. evenings. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 1 


Dauh. jL-cumi, one or me Hotel s prin¬ 
cipal creditors along with the Gov¬ 
ernment Tourism Development 
Corp., at S20m. 

The hotel took longer than iwnai 
to complete because the Levy fami¬ 
ly, who come from Iran, lost mu ch of 
their money after the overthrow of 
the Shah in 1979. B uilding was com¬ 
pleted with fee aid of loans, and the 
five-star facility opened for business 
three years ago. 

It was originally under the man¬ 
agement of the U.S.-based Sheraton 
Corp., but the relationship was en¬ 
ded earlier this year. The Levy fami¬ 
ly entered negotiations with 
Jerusalem-based Cassouto Hotels 
Ltd., but they fell through at the last 
moment. Zion Levy, another mem¬ 
ber of the family, then said the 
owners would not seek an outside 
group to manage the King Solomon. 

In the meantime, with this year’s 
sharp .drop in tourism from abroad, 
debts mounted and Zion Levy went 
to the U.S. in search of investors 
who could help bail out the hotel. 
After talks with two potential inves¬ 
tors fell through, Goddard was 
appointed receiver. 

According to Carmel Levy, the 
hotel's ability to turn a profit has 
been hampered by troubles in 
obtaining a banquet licence for its 
500-seat below-ground-level hall. 


TOURIST. Rchavia. equipped. Long/short 
term. Mcnahcm Realty. Tel. 02-249579. 


ENGLISH SPEAKING girl required, 
Netanya, for help with Ughc faousewoik and 
childcare, 6 days, from July 21 tin mid-AogosL 
Good salary. Td. 03-9224080. not Shabbat. 


TEL AVIV 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. 
Contaei specialist*.: Inlcr-lsrael, Tel. 03- 
>MNI. 


America-Israel Cultural Foundation 


requires 


Good salaiy. Td. 034224080, not ShabbaL 


LUXURY HOUSING Tel Aviv/Ramat Aviv/ 
Ramat Hashaxoa/Hcrz&ya Pituah. ramuftm 
Inieronntincntal. Td. Q3-2S6222, Mai dan. 


TOP SALARY to top English typists, atort- 
hand, telex and word prooessor operators. 
Immediate employment. Flexible hours. 
Translators Fool, 100 Ben Ycbnda Sl. Td 
Aviv. 9 un.-2 pjn. TeL Q3J21214,02-231648, 
04-667267. 


General Manager in Israel 


Experienced 

English Secretary 

sought by Hlsh Steel Works Ltd: 
Typing, correspcxxfence, English as mother longue. 
5-day week. TeL 64-740257. 


Requirements: 

★ At least 5 years management experience 

★ Knowledge of the fields of culture and the arts in Israel 

★ Fluent English and Hebrew 

Written applications with curriculum vitae should be sent to P.O.B. 
4252, Td Aviv, for the Cultural Foundation, before July 31,1986. 
Suitable candidates wS be invited for Interview. 

Phone ap plications will not be answered. 


[i] 
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TODAY S ENTERTAINMENT 


i : i 


ON THE AIR 


Votes of Music 


ACROSS 

I He’s iet right about kitchen 
furniture <9) 

9 Romeo’s disposition could be 
melancholy (6) 

10 Coppers, old coppers, going 
around off-colour and drawn 
19) 

11 Creates a practice within the 
Civil Service (6) 

12 Reckless speed, crazy speed 
|9» 

13 A non-drinker cut by doctors? 
Not any more! (2.4) 

17 Skill at accommodating the 
monarch (5) 

19 Make believe (7) 

20 The listener’s trouble (7) 

21 Age one maybe (3) 

23 A few didn't pay, that's admit¬ 
ted (6) 

27 Repeatedly played the host 
when retired (9) 

28 May 2 dance (3-3) 

29 \ face isn’t made up to be 
charming (9) 

SO Not all of the apprentices can 
draw (6) 

31 Handing over a translation (9) 


DOWN 

2 Figure one should follow one 
< 6 ) , 

3 Directions given to alter price 
before the end of June (6) 

4 With American backing, many 
try being oppressive (6) 

5 The builder's English clerk (7) 

6 Where there's some order in 
retreat (9) 

7 Spring spirit observed in game 

(9) , , 

8 Blushing planter—quite a dog! 
(3,6) 

14 Slightly injured, so wouldn't 
compete (9) 

1 15 Not recognised under the net 
title? (9) 

16 It’s dear, even very dear, thi 
application (9) 

17 Took some food wrapped u- 
in a tea-towel (3) 

18 “X" has to catch up (3) 

22 Possibly getting a peer-to ac 
(7) 

24 Found and copied (6) 

25 A girl entering public trans¬ 
port colours <6) 

26 Foreign money not returned 
but forwarded (4,2) 


Concerto for Violin, Harpsichord and 
* Orchestra; Spohr: Symphony NoJ 
WJO Mozart: Symphony No.26, K. 183 
(Bartini); Yehuda Wohl: Rondo PatmJco 
(JSO/Robertson); Lutoelovski: Paganini 
Variations (Hexter, JSO/Robertson); 
Mozart: Symphony NoAO (Bertinl) 

20.08 Anon.: French Suite; Rameau: 
Suite 


20.30 The Radio Frankfurt Symphony 
Orchestra, Ellyahu Inbal conducting - 


l Morning Mefocfia 
f Vivaldi: Flute l 


7.07 Vivaldi: Flute Concerto I Galway); 
Goldberg: Trio Soneta 
7JO Mendelssohn: Youth Symphony 
NoA (Masur); Fr. Benda: Flute Concerto 
(Rempal]; August Klieghairit: Wind Quin¬ 
tet; Joplin: 2 Raga; Stravinsky: “Petrrnh- 
. kB~flPQfBetnetsini 

MOSneecu: Romanian Poem,Op.1 (Con¬ 
ti); Ltac Piano Concerto No2 (Brandel. 
Haitink]; Pagan/rH: Concert Trio for VIofin, 
Guitar end Cello; Saim-Saena: Violin Con¬ 
certo No-3 (Perlman. Barenboim); Lalo: 
BeB* Suite 

12-08 Youth Choir from Kiel. Germany - 
worts by Homifliia, Schuatz, Mozart Bach, 
Mendelssohn and others 
1200 Handel; Organ Concerto In F major 
(Malcolm): novel: Slnfonia Concename 
NcuS; Mozart: Motet, K. 185 (Vlctorle da Los 
An gal ea ]; Weber. Konzertsaieck, Op.79 
(Brendel, Abbedo); Schumann: Violin 
Sonata, Op. 105 (Luka); Tchaikovsky: Suita 
from “Swan Lake** (PWIedelpWa/Muti) 
18.08 Sporck: "Assimilation.” for 2 
Rutee; Bernard Parmsgtenl: "Metamorph¬ 
ose (Electronic Tope) 

18-00 Reger Suita in Old Style; Kodefy: 
Missa Brevis; Beethoven: CsOo Sonata, 
Opi, No 2 (Yo Yo Ma, Ax}; Bach: Chroma¬ 
tic Fantasy end Fugue (Turack); Haydn: 


Xenakis; Breath; Reger Hymn to Love; 
Penderecki:' Viola Concerto; Bruckner 

Symphony No .3 

2230 FoUamuric from Mexico 

2*00 Continuous Music 


First Programme 


8.03 Programmes for Olim 

7 JO Favourite Old Songs 

208 Com peas-with Benny Handel 

•AM Hebrew songs 

230 Encounter- five family magazlns 

1*30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

11 JO Education for an 

1208 Song end‘Pitts 

1200 News in English 

1220 News In French - 

1208 Children's programmes 

1BJSB Nome on a New Book 

1*08 Redo Drama 

1720 Everyman's University 

1*06 Jewish Traditions 

1*80 Bftle Reeding 

1*08 Reflections on the Portion of 1 

Week 

1*20 Programmes for OOm 
2206 Night Connection 



QUICK CROSSWORD jJMjjj* 

ACROSS 11 Protuberance 

1 Artful IXChange 



13 Spire 

15 State 

17 Fruit 

19 Consumed 

22 Require 

25 Intonate 

27 Uncertainty 
29 Automaton 
3$ Repeat 

31 Core • 

32 Very pole 

DOWN 

2 Nautical tens 

3 Normal 

5 List 

6 Deteriorate 

7 Attempt 

SOrdinary language 
9 Drive off 

14 Source of wood 

16 Opening 

18 Supple . _ 
28Datnidle 

21 Surplus 

23 Weird 

24 Precipitous 

26 Player 

28 Custom 


. He SEC is focusing mud. of in . are likely soon in the wake °f 

attention on risk arbitrageuis - arbs thetwne^se. io ; a kin: "Take ^ an abetra* 

for short - who make money by With a 35 per cent lncrejemi ^ ^ere mU» § S e«*unt> 

intense and heavy speculation on budget since 1981 and IQ percentor tradingofa Exchange 

takeover activity. The arbs use all its staff devoted ro insider-n^ding floor of iheTok>a ^ y 0 rk 
rhp stills of die orofesskraal investi- nrvestigationSi- the SEC Stan & rt >inck in the m ~„ih invi* l| E a ' l 


Bah-- : 

name p i s! , Miuai'P 


elltiH 1 


The SEC crackdown follows ma¬ 
jor disclosures to the authorities by 
Dennis B. Levine, 33, a former man¬ 
aging director of stockbrokers and 
junk bond experts Drexel Burnham 
Lampert. Levine was arrested on 
charges that he made $12.6 million 
illegally by secretly buying and.sell¬ 
ing shares in 54 companies about 
which he had insider information, 
that is information not generally 
available to the investment com¬ 
munity. The SEC has already de¬ 
scribed it as the biggest case of 
insider trading in U.S. corporate 
history. 

On July 18. Levine will be sent¬ 
enced after pleading guilty to just 
one charge of securities fraud, two 
charges of tax evasion and one count 
of perjury. The authorities have 
apparently derided not to proceed 
with further charges, in return for 
receiving co-operation from Levine. 

Some of the Street's more estab¬ 
lished figures do not hide their con¬ 
cern. Guy Wyser-Pratte, director of 
the risk arbitrage department at 
Prudential Bache, one of the com¬ 
panies not linked to present scan¬ 
dals. says: “I think there is a concern 
on Wail Stree t that this may reach 
very high places - and we'll soon find 
out because Levioe has lost no time 
in rin g in g his tune.” 

“There is a mood of apprehension 
until the fog lifts on where all these 
inquiries are going to lead. But I 
think it is in the interests of the 
country and of the financial markets 
that the SEC deans this all up as 
soon as possible. 


sanCBsasssK 0 - 
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beKeresyibe iSEC has only scratched V*' 

no problem. But now risk arbitrage Yc t the SEC is gaining valuable in panaI ^ e problem thj n ... 
j?"^“2?moa & *• of .he « 

finns building up larpe arbitrage de- N ^ Yorit stock Exchange. It has obtain tne . nsdK „ 0 ns ) 

parmene: and seeking a return, on dcvoted 4 floor of its b ^lng to the nous o«t and 

capital of some 40 per cent. Inevit- rw - r »rirtn< ftf Stockwatch, an elec- « IS fact of the m at ‘ 
ably, as the competition grows mme snrveillance system which “" su ™ n 5rtH pursue it - for ho ' VC ' 

intense the practices adopted b y ■ erratic movements in share is that« .F 

some arbs has become suspect, ^ ^erts officials to these longitta^ s cha.rnum of the 

as inside mformanon is traded with a bIeep . ^mediately on heat- Adds John hW m;l „ y SJnW 

lawyers mvesment bankers and ingthe bleep,officials put a detailed SEC. T™ market manipulauen 
financial journalists. * nice on the trades in the stock, and and schemers. anl | sale* ptjW |, “ 

■The SEC has made the pursuit of if insider trading is suspected, the andmsio^ ^ brokers. But it r 

people who violate the mader trad- SEC is called in. , hecomins increasingly difficult 

Eg laws a high priority,” saysJra Even then, the investigators work j**?? t0 hide. 

Sorkin, head of the New York office is not easy. In the case of Levine, he HMkdOhcitcrScreni _* 

of-.the commission. He says more admitted trading secretly throngsi a_ -— | 
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WHAT’S ON 


holiday ova 10-1! 2 Hapalmach St. Tel, 
02-681291/2- Bus No. 15. 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 


HAP A WAH-HOUnyroure or hih umyn __ p rirlt into Print, wonw wr 

Notices in thisfeature are charged Windows «tian^tHadMah on the half Prank Stella - Had Gadya - a 

at NlS 6.90 per fine, including KBterv8tK,ns - ° 2 ' of 

VAT. Insertion every day of the ^ 

month costs NlS 138 per line, in- hbrswumverstty Iht^ KworkoftheiBst 25 years, visrr- 

cluding VAT, per month. 1. Tourein Engfah ota ^nil *m-*o«| f^ G hours TODAY: 10 •£^P; rn *S 


VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month, costs NlS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 


JERUSALEM . 2. Mount Scopus tours 11 i 

....... Bronfman Recaption Cenl 

Museums Building. Buses 9.28. «a. 26 

I8RABL MUSEUM. Exhibition*: Joel first underground stop. FurCh 
Karrtor, Photographs of Israel 0 One Hun- 02-882819. 
dred Works on Paper, from Museum's col¬ 
lection 0 "A Man and His Land." Moshe AMT WOMEN (formerly A 
Dayan collection 0 Permanent Display of yacht Women). Free Momii 
Israel Art 0 Nows in Antiquities 0 Norot Alkalat Street Jerusalem. Tel 
MKzwa - ideas for light in Jewish ritual 0 OUT. To visit our technc 
From the Depths of the Sea - ancient Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
Carmel coast cargoes (Rockefeller) 0 Indian 396171.233231,240529; Netanye 33744. 
Paintings from Pwsky collections 0 Big and 

Small, relative sixes In Ufa, art and chit- AM IT WOMEN. (Former! 
dren's world 0 From 1.7: Ketof Hlnom, MbracM Women). Free Mor 
treasure feeing Jerusalem walls. 0 Jewels Afkalaj Street Jerusalem. Tel 
of Children’s Literature 0 Permanent ex- OUT. To visit our technc 
hibitions of archeology. Judaica. ethnic art Schools call Jerusalem 533 
VISITING HOURS, MAIN MUSEUM: 10-5. 396171,233231,240529; Nett 
At 11: Grided lour of Museum (English).; at 
3: Guided tour of the Archeology Galleries 


HEBREW UMVERSJTY ,hnw their work of the It 

1. Tours in English et 9 and 11 a.m. from qurS TODAY: 1L -.- • M . 

Administration Building, Grvat Ram Cam- ^ HollHIT1 Rubinstaln Pavilion- Visit- 
pus. Buses9,28,24and 1* S^ Houis- Closed for Installation of new| 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. frtwn the ... n 

Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman . Tnura 

Building. Buses 9 , 28 . 4a. 26 and 23 to the Conducted I ours 
first underground stop. Further details: Tel, AMfrWOMBy (former 
02-882819. radii Women). Free Me 


fo* Houre: Closed for Installation 


... Aviv. TeL 220187,233154 

AMTT WOMBS (formerly Amancan Mir- WIZO. To visit our projects can ter «viv, 
raefti Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 232939 ^njsale"i* 226060 ; Harra,»» • 


louii vruiinnii. nw ^ ’ AVTfiT?. ■ ■« --j- --» r 

Alkalat Street Jerusalem. Tel. 02-698222. PIONEER WOMEN-NA’AMAT. Morning 


fUWW gVWL JPI UWWll. ioi.v4-w o t. ss . riUllECnnwinws —- -04407(7 

ORT. To visit our technological High tours. Tel Aviv, 210791, Jerusalem 244 «/d 


AM IT WOMEN. (Formerly American 
M toraiif Women). Free Mornin g Tours- 8 
Alkalaj Street, Jerusalem. TeL 02-699222. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 


HAOASSAh'VISITORS DEPT. Astor 
Hotel. Room 01. 105 Hayarkon SL, Tel. 
03-223141. 


HAIFA 

Museums 


Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv MUSEUM. 28 Shabbtal Levy St 


396171,233231,240529; Netanya 33744 


o* c„ y . v MBKM5 SsrrasWSSS 
“J* J ™ i ’ h *«”“'> “poiw”"* 1 

LA. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE programmes In Israel. Open Sunday- 


Tel. 04-523255. Exhibitions: Modem Art - 
The Hot and the Cool in Israel Art. Ancient 
Art— Jewish coins of the Second Temple 
Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta figur¬ 
ines, Shikmona finds. Music and Ethnok*- 


FOH IMAMir ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- Thursday, 3:00-7:00 pjn. For more in- 
.Thurs. 10-1; 3:30* Fri- dosed. Sat and formation cafl 02-246465,02-240795. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Kupat HoCm Ctofit, Romema, 
5231*1; Balsam, Sotah -Eddrn, 27231$; 


of the-country. In adefition: 


Jerusalem Institute for Drug Problems. 
Tel. 663828,663902.14 Bethlehem Rd. 

The National Poison Control Centre at 
Rambam Hospital, phone (04)529205, for 
_ ‘ • emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for in- 

ID j 01 ■ formation In case of poisoning. 

- ■ Kupat HoBm Inf o rmati on Centre Tel. 

. 03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 

dWIOl lirmostparts a.m.to8p.m.Friday8a.m.to3p.m. 



Ashddd4T8^'- 


■- JeroSalem-*523j33 : f POLICE i.w 4 , 

-jK|TC!*$4«442 ,'| ; . .. ~~ -.7-— 

Kii^Shmona*4^ DiallOOmmostpertsofthecountry.In ' 


IDO.::; 


Briut, 28 King George,283731. 


Beersheba 74767 


Metanya: KupetHofimClaDLSI Brodetzky, Carmlei *988655 


91123. 

HaHh: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sma. 67228* 


Nahariya *923333 
Netanya *23333 
PatahTikva *92311 


Ttberfas dial 924444, Mryat Shmona 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Dan Region *781111 PetahUkva *9231111 

Elat7233 Rehovot*451333 npr* saa 

Hsdera 22333 RIshonLaZion942333 rillC IUa 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 ' 

Hataw36333 TeJ Aviv *240111 In amargancies dial 102. Othernriso, 

Hokm 803133 Tiberias *90111 number of your local station Is in the 

* Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser- of the phone directory, 

vice in the area, around the dock. H , ,, - - - 


(KSM J^intoe^aroundtoedodr. 

»11 1 VJ2 .'iafe 


FLIGHTS 


Tel Avhr: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). ’ 

Ne tanya : Lanlado 


saiem 227171, Tal Aviv 261111/2. JHaifa 

672222, Beereheba 418111, Netanya 35316. -:— 

Rape Crisis Centra (24 hours), for help call 24_Houra R1flht Information Sendee: 
Tel Avhr, 234819. Jerusalem - 245554. and CbH 03-9712484 (muW-line}.; Arrivals Only 


Haifa 88791. 


(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) 


Soconid Programme 


TELEVISION 


.*12 Gymnasdcs 
*30 Editorial Review 
BAS Green Light-drivers' comar 
7 j 00 This Morning- news magazine 
*08 Drive Safely 

*08 House Coll-with Rhrla Mtcheefl 
1008 All Shades of the Network- morn¬ 
ing magadna 

12.10 Open Une-news and music 

1 3J00 Midday-news commsntBry, music 
14j06 Matters of hrterest-wlth Gobi Gazit 
1*10 Magic Moments 
1*08 Made in Israel - Hebrew aong re¬ 
quests 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
1*06 New Hebrew Words ( rep e at ) 

: 1*48 Today In Sport. 

1*08 Today-reaq ne wsre el 
1 *38 Law and Justice Magsame 
2008Cantorial HH Parade 
2208 Jazz Corner 
2308 Farewell to the Rifles 
0*10 Hebrew songs 


EDUCATIONAL: 

840 School Broadcasts 1400 Ramie's 
House 1408 Agriculture in India 1446 
Treasures of tin Ocean 15.00 Making 
Magic 18.25 No Secrets 15.50 100 
Famous Paintings 1600 Alexander 
Dumas Turning Point 1700A New Even¬ 
ing-lire magazine . 


1730 Alice In Wonderland. Part 19 of a 
26 -part animated sarial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

1800Problems of High School Children 
ARAMCLANGUAGE programmes: 
1*30 News roundup 
1*32 Programme Trailer 
1838 Sports 
1830News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
2*00 with a news roundup 


20.02 Fame: Reflections 

2*50 Beauty Spot-tips on hikes and trips 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

2130 No Place like Home. British comedy 

series starring William Gaunt and Patrida 

Garwood 

22.00This Is the Time 
22.50 Dempsey and Makepeace: The Hit 
2340 News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1730Cartoons 1*00 French Hour 1930 
News in Hebrew 2*00 News in Arabic 
2030 To be announced 21.10 The Black 
Tower 22.00 News in English 2230 Mur¬ 
der, She Wrote 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from TA north): 
1330 Woody Woodpecker 1430 700 
C3ub 1430 Shape-Up 1*00 Afternoon 
Movie 1630 Splderman 17.00 Super 
Book 1730 Muppets 1*00 Happy Days 
18-30 Lavetne & Shirley 19.00 News 
2030 Magnum P.l. 21.00 Sports 23.00 
700 Club 


Army 


CINEMA 


•38 University on the Air 

•30 Open Your Eyes-eonga, information 

737 "707"-with Alex Aroiky 

*08 Good Morning bred 

938 In the Momlrqj - with Bi YbreeH 

1038 Coffee Break 

1138 Right Now-with Rafi Reshef 

1338 Daily Hit Parade 

1*08 Dally Meating-wfth OrfyYentv 

1838 Four in the Afternoon 

1730 Evening N e w sre el 

1730 Foreign Affairs Magazine 

1730 Sports Magazine 

1838 Interv i ew with Ahrf Amir Orori 

1*08 Songs 

2*08 Mutic-blues 

2130 Mabat—TV Newsreel 

2130 University on the Air (repeat) 

22-08 Pdouk&r aonos 

2*08 Night. Night--with YoevKutner 

003 8 Night Birds-songs, chat with Gflat 


JERUSALEM 4:30,730,9:30 
Eden: Santa Claus - The Movie; Edi¬ 
son: Runaway Train; HaMra: Young¬ 
blood; Kfln 3 Men and a Cradle- 
;MltctieU: Kiss of the Spiderwomsn 
7:15,930; Oryil: Fantasia 4:30. 7:15. 
930; Orion Or 1: Silverado 4, 6:45, 
9:16; Miami Supercop 10:30 a.m., 
12:30 p.rrw Orion Or 3; Iron Eegie 
430,7,9:30; Ghost Busters 1030 a.m., 
1230 pjm.; Oran; Body Heat 4:30, 7. 
9:15; Ron; After Hours; Ssm a d w: 
PrizzTs Honour 7:15, 9:15; Smyrna! 
Ha'uma: Out of Africa 6:15.9; 6; Cina- 
nwtiHiaa: Jerusalem Film Festival; 
Belt Agron: Life of Brian 6; Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Doom 7:45; 
Taxi Driver 10; Everything You Always 
Wanted to Know About Sex, midnight 


9:40; Tel Aviv: Cobra 5,7:15,9:30; Tel 
Aviv Museum: Shoah part I, 1 p.m.; 
part II; 6:30 p.m.; Zafon; Ruthless Ro¬ 
mance 4, 6:46, 9:30; Israel Clne- 
"Mthoque: Tom Jones 7; Message 
from the Future 9:30 


HAIFA 4:30.7,9:15 
Amp hrtfia etre: P.R.O.F.S.; Armen: 
Rebel Witoout a Cause;Atzmon: Santa 

gSL-JS Mm i e; Cfiea: lron Eagle; 

Or Hamahurlash: Whan Father 
Was Away on Business 4, 8 : 30 , 9 ; 
Orah: 916 Wotics; Orly: When Father 
was Away on Business 6:30, 9; Peer: 
ftiropMn Varation; Ron: Cobra; Sha> 
jnttKiss of the Spiderwoman 7 , 9 : 15 ; 
RmMSat 1: After Hours; Rav-Gat 2: 
Agnes of God. 


Yesterday’s Solution 


w i ■ u lb l=i m f rj a la w» j 
\1 K U !* 1^ 13 Z. H 

HHKffltJKW liDOnane 

Q 13 GL u I _ III □ lH 

HSiKH 

11 15 B -J] l*J \£ y. & 

KffiUHDBU HLIIEllSffB 
u o n ij 
[TBaiiUCiK HE31IQQHS 

h a i*: h a w p e 

Bor^tri aaisc 

Ej K 13 i ki H D O 

U !2i 0 S l£ B H (£. 

aijQHfflijgreLijHnrtir5 


QUICK SOLUTION' " 

ACROSS: 1 Colon. 4 De Falla S 
Gainsay. 9 Recur, II Aldta- II 
Enhance, 13 Iona, 15 Easels, 17 
Mascot, 2V Leer. 2 2 Harpoon, 24 
Dod*e, 26 Apart, 27 Amorous, 28 
Deserve, 29 Stem. DOWN: l Cognate 
21 3 Nostril, 4 Diyden. 5 Firth. 6 

Ucouk, 7 Agree. 12 Name. 14 Oslo 
W Surpass, 18 Arduous. 19 Treason 
21 Enrage. 22 Hoard. 23 Otter 25 
Drone. 


TH. AVIV 5.7:30.930 
AUanby: Lest Tango in Parti; Bait 
umttn: Fandango 11:15 p.m.; Ben- 
Yahuda: Runaway Train 5,7:15,9:30; 
Chen Is Spies Like Us 5, 7:20, 9:40' 
Chan 2: European Vacation 5. 7:20, 
SM5; Chao 3: Stitches 5, 7:30, 9:45- 
Chan 4: Journey of Natty Gann 5,7:25’. 
9:40; Monty Python - Life in the Holly¬ 
wood Bowii030a.m„ 130 p.m.; Chen 
S: Agnes of God 10:30. 1:30, 5 , 7:30 
9:45; Cinama Ona: P.O.W. The 
^ap^CuiMnaTwo: Camorra; Do- 

kri: Berlin Affelr7:15,930; Diaonooff 

1: Kiss of the Spider Woman 11am, 
l SO. ««. 7«, 9:45; DbJUfl 
Hommes et un Coufin n am 1-30 

4 : 45 . 7:20 9:46; Diaangoff 3 ? R an 11 

a JTL, 2,630.930; Driva-fri; g ft Weefa, 

DDri« X »* ni ’ ^ midnight; Esther: 
P.R.0J3. 5, 730. 9:40; Gob After 
HoureB,7:15.9:30; Gordon: The Offi- 

5 * Sl 5 ' 9;30; Mod: Yo ^ 

ft?* ^?i 1 CrM,0r 1 =35.5.7:40.9:50; 

n: Wildcats 1:45, 5. 7:30. 9-40- 
UmorHamalrodatsh: 916 Weeks 4 - 20 ' 

7 ^ S q^ - R K^ ,d °* lnnoc 8 m» 5. 
• 9.30 r Mognbi: Closed for Ro 

fifo'rrfoi,^Monty Fython. The 
Lfe of Brian 12 . 2 , 4 . 7 9 . 30 . p*-_ 

f^S^LTr? 10 MoviB 4:30 - 7:35* 
f 5:45.9:15; 
S°; ed u ,or Renovations; 

Bse- , Bod r ? eat 7:is - 9:ao! 

Tchalat Love Is Ever Young 5. 7:30, 


RAMATGAN 

Arraon: Salvador 7. 9:30 LHy: Santa 
o* 11 ® “ 77*8 Movie 4 , 6, 8; Oasis: 
kJSc?' 5 ' 7:30,9:30 Oidea: Young- 
Ram « Gan target 
l 2 a,f - Qan 1 : After Hours 5, 

°" Bu ^riess 5, 6:5* 9:30 

£^©2! i S^ 0 ! 8 ? H! 5 * 7:3 °- 9:40: 

4c Official Story 7:20, 9:45; 

Lady and the Tramp 5 
HERZUYA 

Jt?2L£ l 7 M ~ The Movie s - 

* 7 5, q- 3 w P-O.W.TheEscape- 

y.?i tJR? Silverado 4:30, 

iknai Auditorium: 

oacx to the Future 7:15,9:30 


HOLON 

Gfonios 5, 7:30. 9:30; 

5 ' 7:3 °- 9 *0; Armor. 

CI ’ US - ™ 


BAT YAM 

Atzmaut: Cobra 5. 7 : 30 ,930 


®VATAY1M 

H * dar *- Cobra 5,7:30.9:30 


Ramat hasharot^ 

riochav: Rocky II7; JetAgea:30. 


.-••V 

pctahtikva " 

GG.'SSS , , 1: p>l>r, uwt. 

7■^^'o.2^^? , « 2 ;. J8w e , of the Nile 4 . 

g:x eh,,,3:3Menan4 *; 


, -r' 

»» . *• 


” ,- “ ««EUM. BcWWtions: Ed' 

Conducted tours T^AVW Lqvb and 

HAOASSAH- Hourly tours of the Chagall ^pH^MrtO Print, worte bv *2* 


- . ■!!*•» 


Mmuubuw ■ —- 

AMfT WOMEN (formerly A" 1 ?!^^ 
rachi Women). Free Morning Tours Tel 
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MARKET 
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Dormant 

volcanoes 


“Die main sources of fm a u re for 
the business sector hi Israel crane 
from credits advanced by the bank* 
ic fur -if* "Ml “S sector "* An y slowdown in the 

■1 .* f fcTOl economic activity therefore 

it ' ,upT V» \t tas an immediate on the bank- 

diiiii *“g system...Furthermore, because 

the restrictive budgetary policy 
‘ rt - and the new approach of the govern- 

” ’Ml* meat regarding its responsibilities 

4* i over sectors such as non-profit orga- 

I j (1V\L nfzations, large firms and 

4 government-owned companies, the 

M Vj banking system was forced to reas- 

’• y^-TP* _ sess the risks inherent in the credit 

N 1 lfTln n * given to entities that were considered 

" in the part as safe.” 

■ ' So begins the opening paragraph^ 

•‘uJun,,. 61 *’ ’t of chapter three of the annual review 

' K 't ih.-ofthe hanking system, which wffl be 
'' issued by the Bank, of Israel laterthis 

i'MiHi.w.'v week. The central bank is giving 
■ Norni vli previews of the goodies by selective 

l< . Ir ^ advance releases of the material the 

; j iprsr report contains. 

i i' m 1 '' 1 ** WhBe, from the viewpointcrf the 
i x <lin j' I 1 ^\it layman, there are few boobs more 
;,.‘. ,KKX boring than the summary of Israel’s 

, , . ir ► hanks, their lending, deposits and so 

i.... <>, 1 ' llk ' Ir « ^ cm, it,'in feet, demands the attention 

‘of every fntdUQgeirtdtizen. 
w . It behoves everybody to fry and 

•»*^ir. vtnr.grasp dm fell import of that one 
' ’* m ‘ta iJinw ^p ar agra p h, indeed even of the open- 

- ing sentence. At one fell swoop the 

-~' v secret of half the problems of the 
If!If *vlirwr..’. economy and 85 per cent of what’s 
P£rV]j!(t wrong with the banking system is 
KirVrnl-int revealed: The primary source of 

* money is the banks. Not Hke other 
n v, 'nimrni of a countries where firms raise capital 

'«|ntxis.it» | 0 JV 1 through the bond or share markets■■ 
f .4 iti« papcr^Z^ There are other countries like West 
tin- liatiiTj 1^2 Germany where the banks are also 
•i ihsmir uiu T, dominant, but Israel has die extra 
! , lr4 ]f irrdn “advantage” that its banks act as 

lii.-nnl«h,b b , cowhute for tta government,™!!. 
m theresponabflrty and nsk remammg 

* * " B -w> The government’s control of the 
" ,M!,,l,d B,ltl P^h economy, which extends to all sec- 

: * fl , '“ ns >tod .t tors, means that if it seeks to cut or 
'-^expand its budget, relax or tighten 

* •'WiiiiUM* 3 %bi ft* monetary policy, or even dmnge the 

inMhiiriiirrrrifdity rules of <^qicrt-SBpport programmes, 
ch 4 I’m ihnrhmbhe the hanks pick up die rebound effect 
1 from the firms. The new dement the 

I fti’Mtir Miertn hast quote speaks of is' the fact that the 
t hnfrrwjiJiMibepie government no longer.automatically 
iigliriurtnl'w&lAJs stands behind even its own outfits., 
during she ewolWjB Not only have the banks discovered 
, ,4 c, r m wta ' feat, if real trouble arose, tbegov«m- 
,l au mentcaimotbereliedLupontostepin 

iuiuii-wjMriMM save everyone’s Ain, but the 
ut'ii-id !*• iiiuihMi? birnk’s have come to reaHze that even 
ratum-dura.** the govera^s own 

. lhr v«a Wood can be left to freeze to death in 
'* "SIS the new dhnete ofamterity. 

*'*;- . There are two dear spin-offa from 

*’ ai ^ mn this new environment One is dud 

. „ Israeli banking has -discovered that 
lM n}taii\ «jil 0 fW? 0 F anaD consumer loom am be a prafit- 
f frupL'’ iw°! __ able tomness. As the First Intona- 
h«t< !•" ' m,r ddonal’s new move in this direction 
ten x,a! ’ makes dear, the old paternalist 

, («hwr%r ibf B** 1 approach of tfae socialist leadership, 
>n fan: which said that die pubfic most save 

_- and hand over its money to the gov- 

— eminent, is dying. Secondly, dm 

* . jV ,,<Kvhi'ld banks for the first time in their 
ifj \ tMlU ^ history, have to look f»- enstomers to 
IK 1 of ItWlrist lend to, with most of industry and the 

ii.ia , ;' 3S ' puMc sector in a state of nncredit- 
1 ’ : . worthiness bordering on insolvency. 

Ti ' viiu-v That may be nice for those who 

want to free dweconrany; in partkn- 
, pstf lar of the r^ht of people to spend the 
: . v ’/ .| lSl i money they earn or can afford to 
‘ repay. 

L , „,j;. What nobody wffl find so pleasant 
l is the prospect of the problems of the 

mgfor hocTOwers re-emraghig down 
ih Jgjs. the road. Right now, the nmneroos 
,. ■ ■-!'"Vw.i salvation schemes in effect for die 

■' most troubled 9ectors of tbeeconomy 

■ li-1 ,J ‘ have taken the; pressure off. ft .is 
unlikely, to say die least, feat they 
all succeed. 

- — The bairidug system’s 76 largest 

. ||« C®”. borrowers (0.6 per cent of fee total) 

?r tin 1 ''’ . , v'owed NIS 73 bflfidn at the-end of 

• , lu i;“ *1985 (34 per cent rtf total lensUngand 

,u 1 an average of NK 96M-. apie ce). TTiat 

is not so terrible in itself, whatraakes 
’ f./i it disastroas fa that more of than 

have no other sources of finance and 
vthat afanort aD of them are oyerbior- 
‘ rowed, undercapitalfaed mid have no-. 

- _ ' » useful cWbteral fo^^iise to hnprbve 

Jb ***1“^* They threaten the 

ill economy Hke a range of volcanoes, 

:i'" ; pnd they are for from bring extinct. 
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. By FINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

Koor Industries Ltd. yesterday 
annaunced .fee successful comple¬ 
tion of fee largest capital issue ever 
in fee U.S. by-an Israeli company. 
TfeeJffistadnit-owned concern rased 
S10S million fe£bugh a 20-year, 12 
per cent bond issue underwzitten by 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Bear 
Steams, two of the best-known in¬ 
vestment houses on Wall Street, 

Koor said toe issue was sokl main¬ 
ly to institutional investors and may 
in feet be increased by a further 
SlOm. if fee demand jurtifies such a 
move. 

Until now, most IsraeH Co m panies 

using thell.S. markets as a source of 
capital have sought equity, and fee 
majority have been lugh-tech firms 
who flouted their'shares in the over- 
the-counter market. Some com¬ 
panies, however, have raised loan 
capital. American-Israeli Paper 
MDls Ltd., for example, issued con¬ 
vertible bonds several years ago.' 


However, the company^ shares aim 
already been trading on the Amer¬ 
ican Stock Exchange for many years 

prior to fee issue! 

Soarshares are not tradedi n the 

UlS., and only a tiny part of toegi&nt 

congjomexate’s stock is traded on 
the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange Dw 
congnny noted that it had l>een 
forced to tom to fee U.S.,- rince. 

fee re gnal market, dot the 
hanking .system in Israel could pro¬ 
vide it wife toffirient capital to meet 
its needs: Die Kora - Group’s an n u al 
tomoveris some $ 2 bffliou, m aking 

nlsraeTs largest company. 

The issue required foe antooriza- 

tionofahortofagcxidcsandnsula- 

tozy bodies in Israel and had to meet 
fee nuiiji . more stringent American 
requirements regarding disclosure 

and reporting of fyi'annal and other 
dkia. However, fee company put up 
collateral cr lien on a ss et s 
for fee bonds, putting foem in the 
class of high-yielding, high-risk 
issues popularly known as “junk 
bonds.” 




BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Meir resigns from 
Mizrahi board . 2 


‘ Aharon Meir bas resigned from 
the board of directors of United 
Mizrahi Bank,, the board arioouced 
in a one-sentence statement yester¬ 
day. 

.. Meir, former general manager of 
the bank, was forced to give up both 
posts at the behest of fee Bejrid 
Commission. The Commission had 
called for fee resignations of the top 
officialsoflsraers four biggest banks 
for their part in the bank 
shares regulation. 

The board was- also expected to 
discuss a successor to Meir for gener¬ 
al manager, but as of late last night 
no announcement bad been made. 
Meir still holds positions in-several 
Bank Mizrahi subsidiaries, despite 
the commission's call for him to ghle 
op all his banking posts. 

Earlier this month', foe Justice 
Ministry announced it would charge 
Meir with committing criminal off¬ 
ences in the bank-share regulation. 

THE COST-OF-LIVING IN¬ 
CREASE granted-to workers for 
June will-come to. 5.8 per cent, 
although the increase after taxes will 
amount to only .42 per cent because 
die"Treasury fed not adjust tax rates 
toisxqonth. . * - 

The^ finance and other nunistries 
concerned wife the economy are 
jronrikxl;about the. side effects of 
wage! MkeS‘ gfehtetTontsiaefof^the"! 


Dollar’s rise 
peters out 

■ The U.S. dollar reversed its up- 
ward course of late and dosed lower 
against major currencies last week, - 
losing 2.6 per cent against die Deutsr 
diemark, 2,9 per cent agamrt fee 
Swiss franc, 2JS per cent againstlhe 
pound sterlmg and 1.7 per ceal 
against the yen. Most of die decline 
occurred on Monday, with foe dollar . 
virtuaUy stagnant the rest of fee 
week. 

The inability of the dollar to ex¬ 
tend its technical rally beyond the 
237-mark level was cause for die 
profit-taking last Monday that snow¬ 
balled into a sharp faUL StQL, qper-, 
atoxs were cautious nob to sell fee 
dollartoward2.2marks,feaxingcen- 
tral bank intervention at that level. 

The bearish fundamentals of the 
; dollar were exacerbated by last 
week’s uninsp iring economic data 
comingoutof the U.S. In^particular, 
the wider-than-expected May trade 
gap suggested .that the year-long de- 
dine in the dollar has not been 
sufficient enough, to reduce the re¬ 
cord U.S. trade defidt. 

Die Japanese yen gained die least 
against the dollar, as .fee market 
expects the Bank of Japan to prevent 
any further- appreciation of the cur¬ 
rency ahead of-the Jidy 6 elections. 
A.03 per cent decline m Japan’s 
first-quait&r gross natiorud product 
confirmed feat a strong yen has an 
outsi 2 ed. effect on-this export- 
orieoted economy. 

“ The Japanese central tank may 
lower its; discount rate to head off 
anyfurther ^predation of fee yen, 
thus e nabling fee U.S!' Federal Re¬ 
serve to folkrw suit. Dukeapectaticm 
has already ^ected doBar mtercst 
rates, which fell sharply last Week.!' 

The breakoBt'df most.European 
currencies last. Friday intocates feey 
have readied a minor resistance 
level. But the major reristarme sfel 
lies blose to the previous high 
readied in May. If the currencies do 
pot break out of these levels-L78- 
1.79 for .fee Swiss franc, 2.145-2.15 
for fee mart, 135 for the pound and 
160 for the yen - they WiH spend 
more time maltidg lateral moves. If 
the breakout occurs, fee dollar is due 
for another big drop. 

BOAZBARAK 


framework of the national wage 
agreements. A co mmi ttee following 
up on fee progress of die economic 
ffabTha'tj ffli pr ogram me was told 
yesterday that the cost-of-living in¬ 
crease for June is Hkely to bring the 
inflation rate to 4.5jjer cent a month 
or higher. 

BANK LECjMI TRUST COMPANY 
of*New York has opened a. Loan 
Production office in Hoseland, the* 
first office of fee Bank Leumi Group 
to" locate in New Jersey. Philip 
Ward, a New Jersey, banker, has 
been named president of toe Leumi 
New Jersey LPOCorp. 

The bank’s objective is to serve 
fee credit requirements of the huge 
middle marketgroup. “We are look¬ 
ing for companies with armn*i sales 
between $2 million and $100m. . 
which are growing, but not yet too 
large to benefit from a personal 
relationship wife an experienced 
banker,” said David Novick, presi¬ 
dent of Bank Leumi Trust Com¬ 
pany-' 

Bank Leumi Trust Company, with 
$3 billion in assets, is the target direct 
subsidiary of the Bank Leumi 
Group. 

EICHUT LTD., a Haifa-based mak- - 
- ex of electronic equipment, is hiring 
workers for- an electronic compo-. 
nojts plant recently conq>leted in the 
-indusmal zone of Afid&i Eichut says 

. many as 80 employees. v , vA 


jHairyOppexilieniier 

Israeli traders aim 
to boost purchases 
of rough diamonds 

By MICHAL YDDELMAN 
Jerusalem Port Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The heads of the 
Israel Diamond Exchange will try to 
persuade Harry Oppeuheimer, of 
the World Diamond Syndicate, to 
increase the .syndicate’s-sales of 
rough diamonds to Israel to 50 per 
cent of its total, sources told The 
Jerusalem Port yesterday. 

Oppeuheimer is due to arrive here 
today for the dedication of the Hairy 
Oppenbeimer Diamond Museum at 
the Rainat Gan Diamond Bourse. In 
addition, fee 23rd World Diamond 
Congress opens in Jerusalem this 
morning with an expected attend¬ 
ance of 540. 

Israel cuts 50 per cent of the 
world's rough diamonds, bat its di¬ 
amond allocation from the syndicate 
is only one-third, forcing Israel to 
buy fee rest of the stones from other 
organizations at a higher price. Di¬ 
amond Bourse president Mosbe 
Sdmitzer said at a press conference 
yesterday. 

It is. hoped that Opperibeimer’s | 
visit here, as well as his scheduled 
meetings with President Herzog and i 
Prime Minister Peres, will streng¬ 
then the ties between the World 
Diamond Syndicate and Israel. 

‘"Ihelsraelidiamondindiistiywas 
fee first in the world to overcome toe 
depression in fee industry, which 
began in the early ’80s, and has 
become a leading force in the world 
(fiamraid industry,” Scbnitzer noted. 

During the crisis, Scbnitzer said, 
diamond centres in Belgium, India 
and elsewhere in the world suffered 
badly, leaving Israeli producers with 
70 pci: cent of the world market for 
large stones. - ~ . 

IsraePs diamond exports this year 
have so far reached S801 milfion and 
art .expected tqreach-SL5 bfflion by. 
jfoe-e nd - of th e y e ar, a 3 8 - per ce n t- 
mcreaseltomTasfyeafr" " f f 


likely to end 

without 

accord 

BRiONI, Yugoslavia (AP). - Opec 
leaders, bogged down in a bitter 
dispute over how to fine-tune their 
oil production, appeared yesterday 
to have newly given up seeking a 
unanimous accord. 

Sources at the conference on this 
northern Adriatic island said the 
best the Oreanizafion of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries could salvage 
was a majority deal on sharing pro¬ 
duction amongst its 13 members. 
Even that was far from assured as the 
conference entered its fifth day. 

Some officials said failure to agree 
unanimously would not prevent 
Opec from succeeding in pushing oil 
prices, higher, although any increase 
would be gradual and might not 
begin until autumn. 

“As long as we have Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, fee [United Arab] Emirates 
and Venezuela in the deal, it will 
work,” said one source, speaking on 
condition of anonymity. Those four 
countries' account for nearly half of 
Opec’s output 

Iran, Libya and Algeria were 
holding out for drastic cuts in output 
winks the others favoured a more 
moderate plan aimed at prev e nting a 
major erosion of the cartel's market 
share. The majority want to limit 
Opec’s production to 17.4mifeon for 
fee year's final three months. Cur¬ 
rent output is about 19 milli on a day. 

Algeria’s oil minister, Belkacem 
Nab!, left the conference on Satur¬ 
day evening, saying he saw no 
chance of reaching a meaningful 
agreement. Some of his delegation, 
however, stayed to continue in the 
talks. 

A major stumbling block yester¬ 
day was agreeing how to split up an 
overall Opec production total. Past 
efforts to unify fee cartel’s produc¬ 
tion policy have foundered on the 
sensitive issue of quotas. 

In Washington, Saudi 03 Minister 

Sheikh Ahme d 7jilrj Yamani said 

there were “strong indications” that 
oil producers that do not belong to 
Opec would cooperate wife the car¬ 
tel to push oil prices to the $17-to- 
S19-a-barrel level it is aiming for. 


TBAGMEN’ - The Superset chain of 
supermarkets has started .printing 
reproductions of famous Israeli 
pamtmonplastic shopping bags. The 
money raised from selling the bags, 
which win cost NIS 1 each, wiQ go to 
charity. Each month they will print 
. different picture and each-monfotoe: 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

Garwrai Share Index 
Noo- 6 ank Index ■ 
Arrangement ‘ 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Reel Estate' 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
’ Electronics 
Chemicals. 
Industrial Invst 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
In dax-Dn Iced Bonds 

Fully-finked 
PartiaJIy-linlood 
Dollar-linked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 ynt 
Medium-term 2-6 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


-034% 

tO-02%.. 

-132% 

-036%- 

—134% 

-033% 

-150% 

-1.04% 

-023% 

-053% 

-083% 

—1.43% 

4005% 

- 001 % 

+ 0 . 01 % 

-003% 

+0.05% 

-003% 

-006% 

+ 021 % 


Turnovers: 

Shares—total 
Arrangement 
Noroank 
Bonds-total 
Index-lirilnd 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 5372300 
NIS 2314,400 
NIS 3,858300 
NJS0430.600 
MS6314300 
NIS 1316,000 
NIS 809300 


Share Movements: 

Advances 60 (151) 

of which 5% + 10 (24) 

"buyers only" 0 (4) 

Declines 193 ( 68 ) 

of which 5% + 36 (10) 

"sellers only" 6 ( 1 ) 

Unchanged 101 (139) 

TracfingHait 67 (63) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-finked 

3% fully-linked Stable 


435% fully-finked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
DoHar-IInked: 
Admon 
Rimon . 

Gilboa 
For. Curt, 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


StaUaffisas to 3% 
Slight falls 

M ixed to 1% 
Mixed to 03% 


Slight rises 


. Fallsto1% 
Rises to 1% 

Rises to 3% 


131—1.88% 


Arrangement yields: 

IDBord.- 12.16% 

Union 0.1 1136% 

Discount A 12.11% 

Mizrahi r. 1Z16% 

Hapoafimr. 12 . 11 % 

General A 1137% 

Leumi stock 1237% 

fin. Trade 1 10.77% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Ataww . hke Volume % 

. _ VOOWS changn 

Commercial Banktf - - 

(notpart of “‘■ ire n g e m e rt ") . 
Maritime 1 1008 1760 -53 

General non-arr. 25785 SB 
first hit*! 3480 962 +1.7 

RBf 3705 3230 

Commercial Banks 
(part of M amngement M ) 

.IDBr . . v 82780 358 ' - 

Union 0.1 61840 22 - 0.1 

Discount- \ 105770 . Ill . - 0.1 

Mizrahi . . 34070 * 382 -03 

Hapoafimr 58300 718 - - 

General A * 144300 - - 

Leumi 0.1 -35798 2530 

Hrt Trade 48800 - - 

Mort ga ge Banks . . 

Leumi mibiLr- 4320 ' 3T5 -67 

Dev: Mart. *1295 * 597 -43 

Mnhkanr 2242 1148 +23 

Tefahotf' '12000. ISO +03 

Meravr. 4430. _ 278 -1.6 

Hnaiqclal Institutions 

AflrtcC • nfftrading 

. lnd.Dev.Dp. , no trading ■ 
Cbd Leasing 0.1 10980 73 

Insttraiice 

Ararat 0.1 r 822 1319 -4A 

Hessnrtir . 466 22177 -13 

PhderifrO.1 668 689 

Hamiabmar '-6700 17 -03 

Menorahl 7060 ; 22 +63 

Srtiarf 4030 100 -ea 


Trade & Services 

Meir Ezra -4450- 197 +0.7 

Supersol 2. 4781 302 

Deleter . 2665 1676 -13 

Lighterage no trading 

Coid Stgrage no trading 

Dan Hotels 3650 109 

Yarden Hotel 3075 219 -33 

HI Ion 1 10000 5 

Teaml 1740 104 -4 A 

Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 

Azorim- . 596 8601 '- 

Eilon 394 15963 -13 

Africa tsr. U 1 32400 - 20 -33 

Dankner * ' 3801 . 23 .-13 

Prop. & Bldg.- 2495 -2102 - 1.4 

BaysideO .1 '3886 suxl - 5.0 

ILDCr - - ' - 46800 -75 . -03 

Rasscor 6831 160 +53 

Mehadrin 6825 200 -2.7 

Hadarim 1085- .547. -23 


Building and 

596 9601 

394 15963 -13 

32400 - 20 “33 

'3801 .23 .-13 

2495- -2102 -1.4 

'3886 84X1 -5.0 

46800 " -75 . -03 

6631 160 +53 ' 

6825 200 -2.7 

1085- .547 -23 


/ZTorrHokll 16100 


6700 17 -03 

7060 ; 22 +63 
4030 .100 -63 


Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Efita . 

Adgar 

Aigamanr 

Delta G1 

Maquettel 

Eaglel 

Po%at03 

Schoellerfna 

Rogoa'n 

UrdanO-lr 

is. Can Co. 1 

25on Cables 

Pecker Steel 

Bbft3r 


3270 - 239 
2211 . 635 

7520 117 -43 

12500 64 -0.4 

843 1196 -3.1 

11000 44 -63 

4400 -147 t03 

21160 128 +5.0 

11100 30 -33 

8600 58 

nblradng 

3250 667 -52 

9700 96 +13 

1105 2124 -13 

2097 736 -23 

6280 50 -3.4 

410000 15 


EJron 312000 4 -03 

-Arit - 27550 41 

QaJ Electronics 2095 ' 957 +0.5 

Spectronixl 2065 1795 

TA.T.1 4167 78 -53 

'Adkerstsinl 1400 178 -2.8 

AganS - \ -19600 148 -1.1 

Alliance ; 1794 68® - 

Dexter ' 3665 130 -1.0 

Fertilisers 6300 239 

Haifa Chem. 798 4553 

Tevar *• 50300 28 

Dead Sear 14750 576 -03 

Petrochem. 500 9046 -1-2 

NecaChem. 3200 12 -43 

Fnitarom- 9570 33 +103 

Hsdera Paper 198000 79 -2.0 

Central Trade 6370 203 -03 

Koorp 488QOOO - - 

Oallnds. 1275 9597 -1.4 

Investment Companies 

IDBDev.r . ‘‘SU 

Blem 2360 742 -8.1. 

Afikl no trading 

Ga heist 1300 70 -1.8 

(srael Corp. 1 , rt - flnn notra T® ,c 
WoHsonl r 10f000 6 -AS 

Hapoallm Inv. 4940 843 -53 

Leumi Invest. **28"® , R 

Discount invest 40 ^ i6 

Mizrahi Invest 14 *0 53 

ClailQ 730 3029 

landecoO.1 24 

PamaO.l 9380 152 

.Oil Exploration 

PazOilExpJ. 12400 71 - 1.6 

-MJJ5.L. 1470 1783 +2-0 

Abbreviations: 

s.o. **l lent o«rfy b bearer 

b.o. buyers only r re gi stered 


FINANCIAL DATA 


ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS June 29.1986 

6HBCEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 

Lest Updated . Tapes Pekarn 7 -Dey P*fc*ro30'O«y 

LEUMI 27.6 7-17^5% 8-16.75% 7-17^5% 


LEUMI 27.6 7-17^5% I 

HAPOAUM 243 8-18.16% 

DISCOUNT 5.6 7-13% 

MIZRAHI 83 8-16% I 

RRSTINTL 263 6-16% 7 

Rates vary according to size of deposiL 
(Tapes: demand deposit paying duly interest 
Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 


6-16.7% 9-16.66% 

7-13% 9-14% 

6- 15% 6-17% 

7- 16.7% 6-16.7% 


PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of 
June 29) 

3-MONTKS 6 -MONTHS 12-MONTHS 

USD 6350 6250 6375 

STG 8.625 8.000 6.625 

DMK 4.000 4300 A125 

SFR 5.000 4375 4.25Q 

YEN 3.125 3.125 3.125 

Rates vary according to size of deposit end are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


U.5A.DoUar 
U.K. Sterling 
DeutchMerfc 
French Franc 
Dutch Florin 
Swiss Franc 
Swedish Krone 
Norweg. Krone 
Danish Krone 
finnish Mark 
Canad. Dollar 
Austr. Dollar 
S. Africa Rand 
Belgian Franc 
Austrian Sch. 
taafian Lira 
Japanese Yen 
Jordanian Dinar 
Egyptian Pound 



CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep- 


Buy Sell 

Buy 

Self 

Bates 

1 

1.4842 1.5028 

1 X 8 

1.53 

1X953 

1 

23552 23835 

231 

232 

23729 

1 

0.6702 0.6786 

0.68 

0.69 

0.6751 

1 

03101 03127 

030 - 

032 

03116 

1 

0.5951 0.6026 

0.69 

0.61 

0.5994 

1 

03173 03275 

030- 

034 

03229 

1 

03074 03100 

030 

031 

03068 

1 

0.1965 0.1989 

0.19 

0.20 

0.1980 

1 

0.1808 0.1830 

0.18 

0.19 

0.1320 

1 

0.2890 0.2927 

038 

030 

0.2908 

1 

1.0655 1.0788 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0750 

1 

0.995a 1.0084 

033 

1.02 

1.0039 

1 

a5937 0.6011 

0X7 

0.52 

0.5984 

ID 

03248 03288 

032 

033 

0.3303 

10 

03532 03652 

0.94 

038 

0.9602 

1000 

0.9758 03080 

0.96 

1.01 

03829 

100 

0.0957 03069 

0 .B 8 

0.92 

03024 

1 

- - 

4.17 

4X3 

43167 

1 

- - 

0.79 

0.84 

03239 


SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 


EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 

PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD: LONDON A.M. RX 343.55 P.M. RX 344.50 

_ PARIS NOON RX344.61 ZURICH P.M.344.65 

SILVER: LONDON RX 504.00 

PLATINUM: LONDON P.M. 438.60 


PALLADIUM: LONDON P.M. 


110.85 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 

Forward Rates 


DEUTSCHE MARK 
POUND STERLING 
SWISS FRANC 
JAPANESE YBV 
FRENCH FRANC 
ITALIAN URA 
DUTCH GULDEN 
BELGIAN FRANC 
DANISH KRdNE 
S-AFR1CAN- RAND 
EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 
HNMSH MARK 
AUSTRAUAN DOLLAR 
NORWEGIAN KRONE 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

23080/95 

97/92 

134/129 

1.5265/75 

74/71 

104/101 

13050/70 

33/28 

65/60 

165X5/55 

63/61 

94/92 

7.0480/10 

30/45 

45/65 

1520.00/75 

1250/1350 

1850/2000 

2.4885/95 

32/28 

49/45 

45.150/170 

0.5/2 

1/33 

8:1800/50 

150/200 

275/325 

03995/05 

36/31 

48/43 

03695/99 

9/5 

12/8 

5.1400/20 

290/330 

470/520 

0.6704/11 

91/87 

131/126 

.7.5400/50 

920/940 

1355/1375 


6MTHS 

250/240 

200/195 

162/152 

188/184 

90/120 

3550/3700 

125/118 

4/9 

650/750 

8070 

21/15 

910/1010 

230/225 

2890/2730 


. ryuiiuaa LUUUllfcJ lUiWWOHnBS: 

fe J)(flbSovt—J rq - 7 ?Q/? . 1 jO )^ dGducUrom spot prlcft- - - 

-ltnKWgh—(eg.2KV220)—eddtoepotprice. • - - - 


U-S. MONEY RATES 

Prime 8.50%; Broker 7.75-8%; NY Euros 3 months 7- 
6 7 /b%; Fed Funds late 6%% . 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SHI STG YEN CAN 

PREVIOUS CLOSING 23155/65 13140/60 1.5210/20 16530/90 13928/33 

OPENING 2.2130/50 1.8130/40 13215/30 165.60/70 13903/08 

LATEST 23000/15 13005/20 13315/25 1653505 13875/80 

Comment 

The dollar straddled the psychologically important 230 mark-lavel in thin Friday 
afternoon dealings. Early dollar sales were tied to a $1431 billion U.S. trade deficit 
for May. which fed a perception the dollar may have to weaken further in order for 
the trade imbalance to be redressed. A belief central banks wifi support the dollar 
lessened dollar sailing. 


ISRAELI STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE 


Alliance 
1 Am Isr Pap 
Am pal 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Bank Leumi 

El bit 

EOTel. 

Elron 

fibronics 

IDB Bank 

IIS 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 

Dow Jones Indices NYSE Highest Volume 

•IND 138536 + 5.06 SANDERS AS 50% +15H 

TRANS 77730 +137 PANHAND PI 48% +4% 

inus 19 a78 +339 nr corp 54 + 1 % 

N.LIND 14% +tt 

NYSE COMP. 143.18 +0.51 PHfLELE 20% +V4 

NASD COMP 40331 +0.64 SAFEWAY 53Vi +1% 

S-P100 INDEX 23837 +0.62 FREUHAUF 49% +1 

&P COMPOSITE 249.60 +0.86 SCHLUMB 33% +1 

AMEX INDEX 283.13 -0.72 PHJBROS^ 48% +% 

ROCKE FILER 19% -% 

Statistics 

NYSE VOL. 123388,130 STOCKS UP 850 DOWN 678 

NASDAQ VOL 138302300 STOCKS UP 1084 DOWN 1007 

Comment 

Stocks remained slightly higher, after a rally stalled at record levels early Friday. 
Takeover stories continued to boost trading, as dld,end-quartar fund buying and a 
strong credit market. But technical resistance and profit taking trimmed the 
advance. 

Most active Sanders, up 15% to 5014, rejected as Inadequate a takeover bid by 
Loral at $44 a share. 

Overseas financial data -from Reuters exduwvrty to The Jerusalem Post 



Last 

Prav. Close 

■Sf 

Low 

‘ VolCOOs) 


2% 

2% 


2% 


1 


13% 

13% 

13% 

13% 


3 


2% 

2% 


2% 

2% 


103 


2 

2 


2 

1% 


232 


13% 

13% 


.13% 

13% 


2 


17% 

17 


17% 

16% 


238 

unter 







but 

bid 

ask 



last 

bid 

ask 

— 

21% 

23% 

Interpharm 

— 

5% 

5V« 

8% 

8% 

8% 

Optrotech 

8% 

8% 

8% 

3 

3 

3% 

Rada 


— 

9 

9% 

5 V* 

5% 

5% 

Schex 


6% 

5% 

6% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

Taro-vft 

— 

3% 

4 

— 

50 

54 

Tevapharm 

— 

4% 

4% 

4 

3% 

4% 

SPI 


3% 

3% 

4% 


THE COMPLETE COMPUTER LIBRARY FOR TODAY’S BUSINESSMAN 


The Groliet Computer SclenGeB-'Lfhraxy—for ^ wnryi tijtmrifln rtanrnwj i>f 
essential coaroutetlcaowled^, pArfpvri ■for TamAH ^Hnag Breenri businessmen. 

'ThamOBtlip-tn-dfttA TirfririTirrHrvr^ nfledetitO Tig^PP pan^ and nan tlia 

. 4K>teatialofthe OQinputCT. fromtKq p w~KH«hftr g of EnrrycJopedia 
- • Americana. Siltoecteinchlrie fttoriamantal mmptiyr jtingiia g^ , rtnta 
. - base management, pmgmnnwmj in ba^tc and COBOL developing 
deciaion suppoii gystems, dLocuinn , ntntion-| menjfo g nn rt finrtfTt g oif dfit A 
L files phis busm&ss Etpplicatioil&fbr aqcnimtmg , hnrigating, taxes and . 

* -otiier financial fimcftaonji. PnhHgho ri by firnKfflr.iii fwir Tiandia yniB , 
h n rdc ovei,vohimes with over 1500pages arid separate indices per vohimB. 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Je r usale m 91000 
Please sendme THE GROLTER-COMPUTERSCIENCES LIBRAFY 

□ At the special price for Jerusalem Post readers of NIS 165. 

Enclosed is my cheque, for the full amount. 

□ I will pay 4 monthly instalments of NIS 45 each. Enclosed is a cheque for the first 
instalment, the remainder will be charged by bank transfer. 

.NAME-1-!--- 


ADDRESS- 
CITY—:— 
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Unceasing fall out 

THERE ARE times that try a nation’s soul. Such is the present 
time for Israel. At issue is nothing less than the integrity of 
Israel's entire political system and its refusal to countenance a 
miscarriage of justice and perversion of the legal system. 

Four years ago the government, then under Menachem 
Begin, decided to hold a judicial inquiry into the murder of 
Labour leader Chaim Arlosoroff half a century earlier. The 
matter did not seem to be of overwhelming public interest, but 
Mr. Begin insisted that the truth about it should be discovered, 
so that justice should at long last be done to his party in the 
matter. The inquiry was held, and it produced no particularly 
earth-shaking revelations. 

Shortly after it started a band of Lebanese Phalangists 
massacred several hundred Palestinians in the Sabra and 
Sharilla camps. There was no real question of the direct 
responsibility of Israelis in that monstrous deed. But since the 
IDF had at the time been in control of die area, Mr. Begin, 
despite initial reluctance, agreed to have a judicial inquiry. 

In retrospect, it seems inconceivable that die Kahan Com¬ 
mission should not have been called into being, and that the 
nation should not have searched its collective conscience about 
such indirect role as it played in that tragedy. 

It is similarly - indeed all the more - inconceivable that Israel 
should treat as unworthy of a thorough judicial probe the 
travesty of justice that evidently took place iri the wake of the 
killing of the two Arab terrorists captured after the bus line 300 
hijacking. 

Yesterday, at the government's weekly session, the party 
lines were clearly drawn. The Likud, led by Vice Premier 
Yitzhak Shamir, opposed any investigation of the u ShaIom 
affair." especially now that Mr. Shalom had stepped down as 
director of the Shin Bet and, along with three associates, had 
been pardoned by the president for whatever crimes he might 
have committed in connection with the affair. The Alignment, 
at first split on the issue, with Premier Shimon Peres ruling out 
an inquiry, was now solidly arrayed in favour of it. 

No vote was taken. If it were, the religious parties would 
have tilted the Likud-Alignment balance against any investiga¬ 
tion. If the issue is taken to the inner cabinet, the result will 
probably be a tie, and thus deadlock. 

This would be just, Likud leaders say, hoping to win 
immunity from investigation for both the Shin Bet and its 1984 
civilian superior, Mr. S hamir , by dint of constant repetition of 
the argument that no Israeli door will shut hermetically enough 
to prevent the sendee’s invaluable secrets from leaking out. 
And by claiming that the real purpose of those who seek to 
bring Mr. Shamir before an inquiry commission is to blow up 
the rotation agreement, under which he is due to regain the 
premiership in mid-October. 

The assumption underlying the argument is that the Shin 
Bet's reputation for truthfulness will remain undamaged, and 
its word will continue to be accepted in the courts, even though 
four of its most senior officers have virtually confessed to lying 
to the Zorea Committee, the Blattman-Committee and to the 
service's own disciplinary court; that the army will continue to 
freely cooperate with the Shin Bet after one of its top officers 
has been falsely charged with a grave crime due to Shin Bet 
machinations; and that the minister in charge of the Shin Bet 
could wash his hands clean of the whole affair without either 
acknowledging his complicity in the dreadful charade or 
proving his innocence. 

But that is all a wild illusion. Only in a totalitarian country is a 
secret service allowed to lay down rules of conduct for itself - 
and for the country at large. Israel is still a democracy 
committed to the rule of law. Even if the government were to 
win Knesset approval for burying the affair, and even if the 
High Court of Justice declined to go into it, it would not die but 
keep haunting Israel. 

That the findings of a judicial commission of inquiry in the 
"Shalom affair" might affect the rotation is true. But if the idea 
of an inquiry is scotched by Mr. Shamir and his party 
colleagues, chances are that not enough Alignment ministers - 
and ministers aligned with the Alignment - will stay in the 
national unity government to keep it alive. A cover-up 
government will not endure. 


Hot geography 

A BATTLE of sorts has been raging for the past three weeks 
over a book so expensive most citizens could hardly afford to 
buy it. The book is the new edition of the Israel Atlas, produced 
by the Survey of Israel which is a department in David Levy’s 
Ministry of Housing. Mr. Levy has ordered excised a couple of 
paragraphs from an article in the Atlas written by its editor-in- 
chief, Prof. David Amiran, dean of the country’s geographers, 
on the ground that it contradicts the government’s - by which 
he means the former Likud government's - position on Jewish 
settlement in Judea, Samaria, and Gaza. 

Whether the excision of the offending paragraphs was the 
best method of dealing with the problem may be doubted. It 
would surely have been more dignified to insert an explanation 
in the still unprimed copies making it clear what Mr. Levy’s 
own view in the matter is. 

But Mr. Levy has a point. An official government publica¬ 
tion -and the Atlas is an official government publication-is no 
place for the airing of contentious political views. Prof. Amir an 
is entitled to his opinion that the settlement drive beyond the 
Green Line by religious-nationalist elements, even within Arab 
towns, is calculated reproduce a bi-nationalist Eretz Yisrael. 

But since the opinion is not, to put it mildly, universally 
endorsed, it should, if at ail, only have been put down alongside 
the contrary view on the matter. 


ZAMIR 


(Continued from Page One) 

the cabinet had stymied puns to 
investigate the alleged Shin Bet 
wrongdoings and was nothing more 
than a smokescreen- 
“The head of the Shin Bet has not 
left his post, and the others Involved 
have not even announced their inten¬ 
tion to resign. This I find reprehend- 
Me," said Zamir. 

“There wfll always be pressure 
from various political camps, but 
never has such p ress ur e been chan¬ 
nelled to circumvent justice and the 
office of the attorney-general.” 

Recalling the political crisis tint 
had stuTotutded the police investiga¬ 
tion and subsequent trial of then- 
NRP MK Aharon Abnbatzeira, 
Zamir said: ‘The pressure on the' 
political level was great indeed; but 
no one dared to coofcse politics with 
justice. Never at any time dining the 
Abobatzeira trial was I approached 
with package deals. 

Zamir riled Sub judice laws which 
prevented him from commenting an 


today’s High Court app ea l s ch a ll eng¬ 
ing Herzog’s presidential pardon and 
the cabinet decision to forgo an 
investigation of the Shin Bet affair. 

Supreme Court President Mesr 
Shamgar, his deputy, Miriam Beu- 
Porat, and Aharon Barak are ex¬ 
pected to present a show cause order 
(nisi) to Attorney-General Yosef 
Harbh, Justice Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’i and Police Inspector-General 
David Kraus, Instructing them to 
explain why plans for the investiga¬ 
tion Zamir ordered have been stel> 
led. 

' Meanwhile, two men se.*fag three 
years far white collar crimes have 
petitioned the High Court against 
what they term HeszOg’s “illegal” 
pardoning of the four Shin Bet men. 
Haim Lewis WeUI and Aharon De- 
gani, citing Herzog, Prime Minister 
Peres, Shamir, Yitzhak Moda’i and 
10 other MKs and government offi¬ 
cials, dahn discrimination in their 
repeatedly unanswered requests for 
presidential demency. 



requiring a cure 


MY WIFE is a hospital muse. She's 
been one for the past 25 years, ever 
shoe she went back to complete her 
nursing studies after our youngest 
daughter reached kindergarten age. 

Some of our friends tell me - and 
her - that she's an angel. Others - 
and there are more and more of 
them in recent years - tell me, rarely 
her, that she's a frderit . a naive 
fool, for working so hard for so little 
money. 

I don’t agree. I am extremely 
proud of her. because she does holy 
work. Society could, in the final 
analysis, get along quite well without 
theses of me, but it wouldn’t last 
very long without the likes of her. 

She works much harder than I do, 
and she's paid about one-fourth less 
than I am. Since in ail strikes we have 
developed the cute habit of waving 
around misleading pay slips, let me 
tell you on the up-and up, What my 
wife earns. In the past three months 
her net salary averaged NIS 894. I 
doubt whether other nurses with 
similar seniority and head-nurse 
rank make much more or less. Be¬ 
ginning nurses obviously earn much 


I BELIEVE that the present muses' 
strike is very serious to judge by my 
wife's behaviour. In the past, she 
always resisted joining in the short 
work stoppages decreed by the 
nurses' union in their fight for higher 
pay. She always went to work, in 
those cases, believing that her pro¬ 
fessional and human responsibility 
for her patients outweighed pure 
monetary considerations. 

This time I find her, uncharacter¬ 
istically complaining in rage at the 
platitudes mouthed by the various 
negotiators nightly on television. I 
believe that the rage that has built up 
among the hospital nurses does not 
derive from their being underpaid. 
They are, but that is nearly insoluble 
in Israel's inter-linked labour scene. 
What enrages them is that they bear 
a bone-crushing workload and that 
they believe they have been short¬ 
changed by their own Histadrut un¬ 
ion. The solution to the hospital 
nurses strike should be sought in that 
direction. 

Let's take my wife as an example. 
She has 99 days in accumulated 
annual leave plus, at the last count, 
over 700 hours of accumulated over¬ 
time. There have been no major 
wars or other emergencies in recent 
years to account for that accumula¬ 
tion. It is a result of a situation: at 
least one or two nurses are missing 
daily from the minimum roster of 
those who should be working in her 
emergency service. This situation is 
common throughout the hospital 
scene in the country. 

I should add that thl official 
quota (the teken) is itself woefully 
inadequate, for it is based on studies 
carried out some 20 years ago, when 
both the fields of medicine and nursing 
were much simpler, and it took few¬ 
er nursing horns to take care of each 
patient. As a result of the last nurses* 
strike the official work week of hos¬ 
pital nurses was reduced to 36 hours, 
but in actual fact they are required to 
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work a full 40 hours, with the extra 
four horns a week considered over¬ 
time. To take my wife again as an 
example, on top of that automatic 
overtime, she puts in an additional 
three to five horns a week. The 
shortage of nurses makes it impossi¬ 
ble for the hospitals to repay this 
overtime in additional leave. 

From what I understand, there is 
no shortage of young women going 
to study nursing in the nursing 
schools and tire special university 
nursing programmes. One of the 
favourable developments of recent 
years is that there are also a small but 
growing number of Israeli Arab men 
who are studying nursing. 


less. 

Not only does my wife work much 
harder than I do, she bears direct 
responsibility daily for matters of life 
and death, presumably more than 
anyone does in the Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. or the Mekorot water works, 
with two of the most overpaid staffs 
in the Israel economy. 

In terms of responsibility, the 
work she and many other hospital 
nurses do is equivalent to that of 
airline pilots. But they work much 
harder than pilots do. in both wear- 
and-tear on their feet and on their 
nerves. There is no comparison, to 
the detriment of the hospital nuises, 
from the point of view of the wear- 
and-tear on their emotions. 

I mention these other professions 
and {daces of work because several 
columnists, in commenting on the 
current hospital nurses' strike, have 
made the valid point that the same 
gove rn ment and Histadrut leaders 
who are adamantly resisting their 
demands, pleading lack of-money, 
are the ones who are also taming a 
blind eye to the reports of the pay¬ 
ment of upward of $2 million in 
public funds in severance pay to 
Ernest Japhet, who has been fenced 
out of bis post as chair man of the 
board of Bank Leumi due to the 
findings of the Bejski Commission. 
-This is certainly a valid and sad 
comment, bat the real basic unfair¬ 
ness of pay differentials lies in the 
comparison of the nurses in this case, 
not to the fat cats ripping off the 
system at the top, but to the much 
larger number of workers in profes¬ 
sions that have won preferential pay 
by holding the entire country to 
ransom. It is distinctly uncomfort¬ 
able to conjure up the possibility that 
people like my wife would cynically 
exploit the power over life and 
death, which they possess certainly 
to a greater degree than shift work¬ 
ers controlling the Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. 


THE PROBLEM begins after gra¬ 
duation when .the young nurses dis¬ 
cover what it is really like to work in 
the hospitals. At that point many of 
them go over to easier work in the 
clinics and the schools and to other, 
easier and more remunerative jobs. 


work on Shabbat and holidays and 
do evening and night shifts. That is- 
so onerous, especially for young 
mothers; and elicits so much opposi¬ 
tion from husbands and' families, 
that one can think only of consider¬ 
ably increasing differential pay for 
such shifts or compensating by two 
shifts off for every such shift worked, 
in errder to induce nurses to work 
those difficult shifts. 

The implications of such improve¬ 
ments in working conditions are an 
unavoidable increase in hospitals’ 
operating budgets and payment in a 
manner that would not elidt smxOai 
demands from other unions. If one 
maintains that hospital budgets can¬ 
not be raised for general economic 
reasons, then the derision should be 
made to dose down hospital depart¬ 
ments or entire hospitals, instead of 
employing tike cop-out of exploiting 
nurses to bear the brunt of govern¬ 
ment policy. For we. have already 
seen what' that.means— that more 
and more hospital nutses wiD simply 

ahanrirt n tfrg pm fessinn. . . 



BASICALLY, however, one reason 


such as selling drugs and medical, why so many nurses have been aban- 


eqnipment, or being industrial 
nurses or El A1 stewardesses, or 
leaving the paramedical field. 

Awarding the hospital nurses 
much higher salaries entails chang¬ 
ing the entire salary system, a verit¬ 
able revolution that .our political 
leaders are understandably moving 
heaven and earth to avoid. What is 
much more feasible is to offer the 
hospital nurses vastly improved 
working conditions that would ease 


doning, or not even considering hos¬ 
pital work is the same reason why 
many Jewish men have abandoned 
the building trades: it is a mass 
escape from hard work in an Israel 
that has become spoiled rotten in the 
past decade or so. 

For tiie last problem, the solution 
is simple. Hospital muses do have a 
legitimate grievance of having being 
short-changed by their own union 
and by the Histadrut establishment. 


‘If hospital budgets cannot be raised.. .the decision 
should be made to close down hospital 
departments, or entire hospitals, instead of 
employing the cop-out of exploiting the nurses to 
bear the brunt of government policy.’ 


their workload. 

To start with, they could be 
offered a two-month anniml vaca¬ 
tion like teachers get. Jf that is not 
sufficient to attract more nurses to 
the hospitals and keep them there, 
they should also be offered sabbatic¬ 
al leave with pay every few years. 
These improvements should be 
. given, only to nurses whet agree to 
work ax full-time jobs in the hospit¬ 
als. For.one of the problems today is 
that a large number of young hospit¬ 
al nurses have gone over to worlong 
half-time jobs or even only one or 
two days a week. When one consid¬ 
ers marginal tax rates and the cost of 
hiring household help to care for 
young children, it often pays for a 
young married nurse to go down to 
halftime. 

Another possible way of giving 
hospital nurses extra pay without 
having to extend it to other workers 
throughout the economy would be to 
bring the departmental work rosters 
up to date and then pay a depart¬ 
ment's nurses for the full roster of 
nurses. If a department finds itself 
short-staffed, the muses doing the 
extra work would share in that extra 
pay. 

That, of course would mean en¬ 
larging hospital budgets, at a time 
when those budgets have been pared 
to the bone. One of the causes of the 
present nurses strike is that the 
Ministry of Health and individual 
hospital managements have refused 
to dose down departments and ser¬ 
vices in light of those axed budgets 
and have preferred instead to in¬ 
crease nurses’workloads in the hope 
that they would be stupid enough not 
to notice, or at least not to protest. 
Well, they have finally decided not 
to continue playing stupid. 

One grievance specific to nurses is 
that they are frequently required to 


which also wears the bat of the 
employer of most nurses who work 
for the Knpat Hofini QaKt health 
fimd. - 

The recent history of bow the 
nurses union Hm treated the hospital 
muses frilly justifies their demanding 
a union of their own, empowered to 
negotiate with their employers. 

The issue here is reminiscent of 
the breakaway of the secondary 
school teachers from the Histadrut 
teachers union in the 1960s, because 


the y also felt discriminate d against 
by the majority, the elementary 
school teachers in that union. The 
secondary school teachers left the 
Histadrut. . .. 

In the present case, the Histadrut 
leadership should be alive to the fact 
that the hospital muses do not really 
need the Histadrut or its Knpat 
Hohm. It would certainly be more 
reasonable for the Histadrut lead¬ 
ership to admit its mistake and per¬ 
mit me etablisbment of a separate 
union within its fold than to have 
hospital nurses leave the Histadrut 
en masse. 

The writer is a member of the editorial 
staff qfTbc Jerusalem Post. 
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LAW AND SECUWTY World War 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post frue of th ■ 

illusion to think that Israel 


Sir,—fri connection frith the latest 
affair* concerning the GSS, it has 
been hotly debated whether there is 
a contradiction between the. impera¬ 
tives of the law and those of our 
internal and external security. The 
answers range over a wide spectrum 
of opinions from the absolute sup¬ 
remacy of the law to the priority of 
security. In my opinion, the whole 
debate is unnecessary and irrelevant 
to the case under review. 

The so-called antagonism be¬ 
tween law and security is based on a 
misunderstanding or deliberate mis¬ 
representation of the situation tins 
country has found itself in from the 
very beginning of its independent 
existence. There can be no doubt 
that different legal standards should 
be applied in a state of war than in 
times erfpeace. Even in England, the 
cradle of western democracy, aliens 
were interned and censorship was 
imposed in wartime, winch xs also 


is neighbours. 

5 formal peace treaties 

with most neighbouring 
the armistice being interrupted oy 
periodic bouts of fighting- Besides, 
we are engaged in a murderous war 
with terrorist gangs. It is highly de¬ 
batable whether the Geneva Con¬ 
vention concerning the treatment of 
prisoners of war also applies to ter¬ 
rorists apprehended before or after 
attempted hostage-taking and mur¬ 


der. 


The answer to the dilemma is thus 
both obvious and simple: the law 
should be upheld by all means, but a 
different code should prevail in war¬ 
time. We cannot afford to engage in 
a war of self-defence while indulging 
in the luxury of full civil liberties, as 
if we were living in times of peace. 

EZRA MENTCHER 

Haifa. 
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ALTERNATIVE ADS 

To Ole Editor of The Jerusalem Post * 


U 


Sir, - By far the worst part of the 
whole bus shelter affair is that it 
constitutes such a wasted opportun¬ 
ity on the pari of religious'people. 
The haredim should be haying up 
that advertising space and filling it 
with posters containing words of 
Tore. Thavwwild get T&MSffeHsive 
pictures off the streets in a positive 


teis just creates hatred among Jews 
and teaches children to be vandals 
running from the law. These shel¬ 
ters, with their captive audiences, 
are the perfect places to put Tora on 
the streets of Jerusalem as never 
. before.-- 

Jerusalem. CHAIM PHILLIPS 


To the Editor ofThe Jerusalem Past 
Sr, - The outrage of MK Avra- 
ham Shapira over the desecration of 
synagogues and holy books is some¬ 
what belated. 

; Mutilated siddurim were all I 
found atthe Western Wall during my 
latest visit, with all of the prayers 
designated for Independence Day 
deliberately cut out of the books. 

A siddur was contemptuously 
flung to thp floor of the Knesset by a 
member during a debate by the 
members - a Reform siddur which 
still contains the divme name and the 
traditional prayers. 


BELATED OUTRAGE 

And is it not a fact that, after the 
terrorist bombing of the Rue Coper- 
nic Synagogue in Paris, the Chief 


Rabbinate withheld any comment 
because, as a Reform house of 
worship, they deny that it is a syna¬ 
gogue? 


Will Mr. Shapira and his partisans 
publicly condemn the extremists on-, 
his side, as the secularists have done 
with their extremists? Again it has 
been demonstrated that avera 
goreret avera. 

Rabbi BERNARD H. BLOOM 
Schenectady, New York. 
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It’s time to think about your 
vacation in Germany. The winter 
Is ewer. It’s springtime with its . 
millions of flowers. The fruit trees 
are in full bloom. Nature is 
working overtime. So are the' 
fandfords, the innkeepers, the 
restaurant owners to make their 
establishments spick-and-span to 
welcome you. The strops are full 
of lovely things and the fashion 
houses display those charming 
summer garments. 


What do you fancy? Theater? 

Concerts? Hiking? Sport? 
Mountain climbing? Shoppinq? 
Sailing down the Rhine? Wine 
testing? There is so much to do In 

Germany, a mere tour hours 

away, and it costs less than you 
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For information and brochure on 
TOydavs in Germany contact your 
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german national 

TOURIST OFFICE 


Represented in Israel by © Lufthansa 
Tel Aw 1 Ben Yehuda Rd„ Tel: 03-653041 
Office Hours: Sun-Thu 09.00-13,00h 
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